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PUNCTUALITY, PROMPTNESS, PROFICIENCY. 
Punctuality meets an engagement. Promptness 
meets a situation. Proficiency meets both.—George 


Lorimer. 











Collections and the Manager. 

There are many methods of collecting telephone accounts 
past due. Some managers keep on their desks a form which 
shows at a glance all accounts which have not been paid. They 
personally call these people on the telephone and secure a 
promise of the subscriber to come to the office and pay up. 
On the day named if the account remains unpaid, the sub- 
scriber is again called, reminded that he did not keep his 
promise, and a more positive agreement is demanded. This 
method is followed until all accounts are cleared up. The 
subscriber is also educated to make his payments promptly 
to the office. . 

The policy of discontinuing service for non-payment is a 
good one when done with proper judgment. Of course, di- 
plomacy must be exercised and indulgences must be shown un- 
till the subscriber understands the earnestness of the request 
for prompt payments. But, where chronic delay is the usual 
habit, fear of losing subscribers should not deter the manager 
from discontinuing service when he feels that the condition 
of the account justifies it.. Generally speaking, the subscriber 
who compels such extreme measures, has lost credit elsewhere, 
and it will be found proper business to cancel his contract. 

One company, the manager of which has been successful 
in making collections, issued a set of rules covering the gen- 
eral outline of collections. These in brief are as follows: 

1. Mail bills on the last day of each month, or quarter, and 
report to the general office. 

2. Notices calling attention to discount dates, are to be sent 
with bills. 

3. Managers, themselves, are to spend at least one day each 
week on collections. 

4. Lists showing all uncollected accounts shall be prepared 
on forms supplied for the purpose. 


5. If any of the managers desire certain notices issued, 
the general office has facilities for issuing them promptly. 

6. With rural accounts, enclose self-addressed envelopes and 
coin carriers, also the notice relative to rural subscribers pay- 
ing direct to the office. 

7. In order to save expenses for livery, etc., where trou- 
blemen are clearing trouble near certain subscribers, have them 
take bills of delinquent subscribers. 

8. All rural accounts shall be put on the discount basis 





Developing Men. 

When persons in executive positions reach the limit of their 
usefulness, others must take their places. If the new executives 
are not properly trained, there is often confusion for a period 
and sometimes irreparable loss. An instance of this kind comes 
to mind where a newly appointed manager, from outside the 
local organization, made a decision which cost the company 
several thousand dollars. The manager’s action was taken 
despite the advice.to the contrary of a properly trained local 
man. who was familiar with all the conditions involved. 

A fundamental rule for developing men is to give them 
responsibility. Of course it is useless to give responsibility to 
a man who has not character and ability. The making of an 
error is a critical time in the development of a man. At such 
a time, he may either be spoiled, or he may be fortified against 
any such mistake in the future. No subordinate should be 
criticized publicly or harshly. , 


Are You Ready for Winter? 


During the past few months men have been at work on the 





telephone lines, pulling up the slack, guying at corners, replac- 
ing broken insulators and, in fact, making all repairs neces- 
sary to’ place the lines in condition to withstand the attacks of 


winter. But some things may have beenjoverlooked or forgot- 


.ten. There is yet time to make an inspection of the circuits 


before inclement weather sets in with the accompanying poor 
condition of the roads. A little time so spent now will save 


dollars later. 
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The Minute Man 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


We want more efficient men out on the skirmish lines of civilization—progress needs 
them there. Commerce is calling for rapid-fire brains, for marksmen who know the 
range of the clock. We're waging a bitter war with Time. A modern day is as valuable 
as an ancient year, because there are at least three hundred and sixty-five more things to 
accomplish within its span. 

We can’t prolong life, so we must accomplish more with our lives. It’s impossible 
to stretch an hour, but we can stretch our powers. It's necessary to do the world’s 
work with fewer motions, and that means in fewer moments. But we won't speed if we 
don’t heed, watch, study, search for more exact methods, simplify complicated systems 
and amplify outputs. 

Every piston is taking unnecessary strokes. All wheels are wasting revolutions. 
Unintelligently arranged shops and offices the earth over, are squandering men’s steps and 
energy. 

The best machines we own are guilty of extravagances which hard enough thinking 
will reduce by shortening the sweep of a rod here, the slide of a plane there, and the re- 
moval of cogs, wires, and bolts, the necessity for which future mechanics, in their greater 
skill, won't comprehend. 

Employes everywhere are concerned with their particular division of labor, and 
don’t consider its relation to the sum total of work to be achieved by the organization. 
Foremen and managers, as well as stenographers and clerks, jump from desk to desk, dip 
into files and ledgers, each sincerely believing that he is accomplishing the utmost for 
his firm. And not one of them wonders if he can't rearrange the furniture in such a man- 
ner as to render it more generally accessible with a resultant economy of action. 

Seconds saved are dollars earned nowadays. Motion costs money. Every move 
subtracted from the performance of task, adds correspondingly to the productivity of the 
performer. To find a new way to do an old thing twice as quickly is the same as doubling 
the former outfit on the job. 

A new type of manager is taking command of affairs—keen, far-sighted students, 
who have learned that hour-power as well as horse-power is essential to industrial success. 
Responsible for the conduct of enterprises demanding thousands of hands, they estimate a 
gained second as the equivalent of an extra operator to every sixty. 

Facing fixed charges of millions, and aware that the engine stalled yesterday may be 
discarded tomorrow to make way for an unexpected and more competent model, it is of 
vital import to extract from equipment the maximum of its utility while it is yet practical. 

They're racing against the clock, which holds fortune or failure in its hands. To 
them it says: “Turn a trick at every tick,"’ ‘“Watch the minutes and the hours will take 
care of themselves.” 

You stand no chance under such masters if you can’t clip the wings of Time, for 
time not only tells with, but tattles to, the man up top. Generals can’t win without 
minute men. 

Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 






























Automatic to Rescue After 


Blaze in Ellicott Exchange of Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Buffalo Deprives Company’s 25,000 


Fire Stops Buffalo Service 


Subscribers of Service—Three Automatic Exchanges in Residence District Cut in Next 
Day and Service Restored to About Half of Patrons 


With the scheduled cut-over to the automatic telephone 
system of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., but 
eight days away, a fire of brief duration occurring at 6 
a. m. on the morning of September 25 in the terminal 
room of the Ellicott street exchange put the entire man- 
ual system in Buffalo out of commission. This meant a 
discontinuance of service to the stations of the company’s 
25,000 subscribers as the manual system’ of the Federal 
company centered in one exchange. Within 36 hours after 
the fire, however, the three automatic exchanges serving 
the residential portions of the city had been cut in and 
service restored on about one-half the telephones. 

The exact cause of the fire has not been determined, but 
it is believed that a wire carrying a high voltage current 
became crossed with one of the Federal company lines 
and that before the fuses and heat coils on the main frame 
could operate, the jumper wires ignited. An open window 
some 15 feet from the spot where the fire apparently start- 
ed, provided an excellent draught. and when the fire de- 
partment arrived a considerable portion of the main frame 
wiring had been destroyed. 

The smoke was very dense and drifted into the operat- 
ing room adjoining, where the night shift operators were 
on duty. The girls showed great coolness, but were driven 
out by the fumes. One operator called President B.. G. 
Hubbell! at his home, but his telephone went dead before a 
message could be delivered. Mr. Hubbell, unable to get 
the exchange, concluded that something was wrong and 
hastened to the exchange in an automobile. In the mean- 
time the firemen had arrived and soon had four streams 
of water in action. They succeeded in overcoming the 
flames very promptly, but in doing so thoroughly soaked 
all of the cables leading to the automatic switches, which 


matic Electric Co., of Chicago, which is installing the auto- 
matic system in Buffalo, arrived at the exchange before 
the fire was out, and men were set to work at once clearing 
away the debris. The Automatic Electric Co. was advised 
of the situation, and men and with which 


exact material 


to repair the damage, left Chicago for Buffalo immediately. 





Scene in the New Humboldt Automatic Exchange, Buffalo. 


The main distributing frame and the relay rack for the 
information board and wire chief’s desk, represent the loss 
due directly to the fire, but the wetting of the cables made 
it necessary to remove them all and pull in new ones. 
This work must be done before the automatic 2quipment 





‘Terminal Room, Ellicott 
had been installed in the Ellicott office, ready to be cut 
in service within a few days. 

Owing to the fact that the Federal company’s manual 
system in Buffalo centers in one office, the entire system 
was put out of service when the main frame was destroyed. 
The Federal company’s engineers and those of the Auto- 
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Exchange, Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., Buffalo, 25 Minutes After the Fire—Room 25 Hours Later. 


in the Ellicott exchange can be placed in service. The 
early restoration of service in the residence districts was 
made possible by the fact that the new automatic system 
in Buffalo is of the multi-office type and, in the residence 
district exchanges, was practically ready for the cut-over 
when the fire occurred. 
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The work of restoring the Ellicott exchange is proceed- 
ing day and night, two shifts of men being employed. 
Within 15 hours after the fire the terminal room had been 
cleared of all debris, and everything was ready to begin 
installing the new frame. Each subscriber is being advised 
as soon as connections are established between his station 
and the automatic central office equipment, and it is ex- 
pected to have the entire system restored to normal serv- 
ice within 12 days after the fire. “ 

The public was informed of the company’s situation 
through the press. One of the accompanying illustrations 
is‘a reproduction of an advertisement which was run in the 
Buffalo papers on Saturday morning and again in the 
evening papers. New directories, prepared for use as soon 
as the automatic system should be cut in, were immedi- 
ately distributed and the Humboldt, Elmwood and Central 
Park exchanges were placed in service on Saturday. Wires 
were tapped from off the selector switch levels to the 
Ellicott exchange and were terminated at temporary in- 
formation desks, where clerks were stationed to explain 
the situation to patrons calling numbers not yet restored 
to service. 

Realizing that the company was making every effort to 
resume operation as promptly as possible, the public showed 
great patience and sympathy. In the sections of the ‘city 
where automatic service could be cut in, the behaviour of 
the equipment has proved very satisfactory, and all is 
proceeding as through no fire’ had occurred. The sub- 
scribers who had an opportunity to use the service, ex- 
pressed themselves as highly pleased with it. The success 
of the first day of automatic service was gratifying to the 
officials of the Federal company.’ It is said that about 
112,000 calls, many of them “curiosity calls,” had been 
made by 7 o’clock in the evening. In commenting upon 
the situation in which the company found itself, President 
Hubbell said: 

“On Friday morning, fire destroyed our main exchange. 
Providentially, our Elmwood and Humboldt automatic ex- 
changes were only indirectly affected. We could give no 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE CUT 
INTO SERVICE ‘ 


Today all Automatic Telephones in residences and 
business whose new Automatic Numbers begin with 
4 or 8 will be cut into service and they will be able to 
communicate with each other automatically. 

Notwithstanding the fire in the terminal room of our 
— Leer ope x morning, which put 25,000 Fed- 

out of commission, all other telephones 
wil be put into commission with automatic service in 








new Automatic Directories are being distribu 
late last So oak Sale ene bers wi 
be able to use them this morning. 
When Automatic remember a. Joke the receiver 
off the hook 
through this e, but orfunately our Au to Gur subecrtbere 
‘0 our Au ‘elephone 
pope eee de it into service and: annoyance 
bers Any pad 
We are sure it 7 ae oc Ae ee 
helpful ration of public for the next few days, 
during this time of misfortune. 


The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Advertisement in Buffalo Papers After the Fire. 











manual service at all. We could give automatic service in 
the Elmwood and Humboldt sections. We chose the latter 
course as a means of minimizing the inconvenience to our 
patrons. So we cut over in those two districts on Saturday 


afternoon. 
That gave us only one day, Saturday, to advertise and 
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spread instructions as to how to operate the dial. We 
took space in the newspapers telling people that those with 
new automatic numbers beginning with four or five could 
communicate with each other; that those with new num- 
bers beginning with two or three could not communicate 
until the fire damage is restored; describing how to use the 





Temporary Information Desk in the Elmwood Exchange. 


dial. and the other instructions necessary to good opera- 
tion. 

It seems to me that everybody must have read the news- 
paper advertisements because the mistakes in calls have 
been very infrequent. There have been very few calls 
among the twos and threes. Indeed, the principal trouble 
came from people trying to call old manual numbers on 
the new automatic instrument. That, strangely enough, 
was the only precaution that we inadvertently omitted from 
our instructions in the advertisements of Saturday. 

The directors of the Federal company and myself are 
highly gratified with the success of the Automatic the first 
day. We have seen and heard enough to know that Buf- 
falo will. like the automatic service. We have received 
felicitations from.a large number of people in effect that 
the rapidity of service, the excellence of transmission and 
the simplicity of operation make it ideal.” ‘ 

A lesson taught by the Federal ‘fire is seen if the fact 
that the chief loss sustained by*the company was due to 
the indiscrimisiate use of water on the part of the fire de- 
partment, -dué undoubtedly to ignorance on the part of the 
firemen rather than wilful ‘disregard of consequences on 
their part. It is suggested that if telephone,,.cdmpanies 
throughout the country will take the trouble ‘to carefully 
explain to the fire authorities in their respective regions, 
the exact conditions prevailing in their exchanges and the 
serous consequences resulting from the use of water, much 
may be done to prevent a total paralyzation Of service» Such 
as Buffalo company and its eubecribers, have experienced. 


. 





Spokane Council Submits to Referendum on Bell Franchise. 

The city council of Spokane, in response to a petition con- 
taining 3,500 names, filed by the public ownership league, 
has agreed to submit the new franchise granted the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., to a vote of the people, pro- 
viding the legal department finds no obstacle in the way of 
the city’s joining with the county in the general election 
November 3. A motion to reconsider the franchise in the 
council was lost. 





















Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


“The Public Be Benefited! —Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited!’”°-—Power of World’s Public Opinion 


—Secrecy in Business no Longer Source of Success—Two Sets of Figures, One for 
Assessor and Others for Bank Statement 


By Public Relations Engineer 


We are told that the present war in Europe is many times 
more desperate than anything that has ever preceded it. It 
is taxing to the utmost the strengh of the warring nations. 
Nevertheless each of these warring nations takes from its 
military resources enough of time, talent and treasure to 
make an appeal to the United States. Each is endeavoring 
to persuade the neutral nations that “the other fellow should 
be blamed.” Why? 


“THE WorLp’s PusLic OPINION.” 


Because, as one able newspaper writer says, they see that. 
after all, the great force to be reckoned with, by warring 
nations, is the world’s public opinion. 

The writer can remember when the expression “The 
World Market,” was new to most people. But in this ex- 
pression “The World’s Public Opinion,” have we not some- 
thing that is even more far-reaching? 

We can understand why the merchants, who retail flour, 
are compelled to keep themselves more or less accurately 
informed as to the prospects of the wheat crop throughout 
the whole wide world. We know that the price of flour— 
even in the most remote hamlet—is affected by the suin 
total of the world’s crop. 

Is it not possible that, after the close of this war, the 
most valuable thing that the world will have left, in the 
form of salvage, will be a better realization of the value, 
as well as the power of the world’s public opinion? 

Famine was the penalty that had to be paid until men 
became kind enough and trustworthy enough to make pos- 
sible a world market. The producers of wheat had to 
learn, “by the things they suffered,” that it was better for 
them to exchange wheat for bananas. They had to learn 
that it was better for them to do their part in keeping up 
a world market than to try to raise bananas in their lati- 
tude, on the one hand, or to do without bananas on the 
other. Most people have learned—by the things which 
were suffered by their ancestors, if not by themselves— 
that the greatest economic or material benefit to the world’s 
public can be obtained only in proportion as men become 
fair in their dealings with one another and thus establish 
the fullest and freest possible interchange of commodities. 

It would seem that we are now well started in the direc- 
tion of an equal recognition of the fact that it is even 
worse, if possible, for a nation to defy the world’s public 
opinion; worse for a nation to be unconcerned about the 
world’s public opinion, than to shut itself up and refuse to 
be a part of the world market. 

In contrasting the present keen appreciation shown by 
the various warring nations with regard to the world’s pub- 
lic opinion, one writer says: “Imagine Napoleon in the 
full tide of one of his successful campaigns, stopping to ex- 
plain to some neutral power, why he had destroyed some 
architectural treasure in the wrath of war!” 

Why has Belgium taken the trouble and gone to the 
expense of sending to Washington, a delegation to present 
to the president of the United States, their story of the 
destruction of Louvain? Why did Emperor William address 
President Wilson as “the most noble friend of humanity” 
when soliciting Mr. Wilson’s sympathy and support? Why 


did the president of France take time from his other press- 
ing duties to make certain explanations or denials? 

Another writer has called attention to the fact that the 
efforts of England and France to cultivate, in the United 
States and among other neutral nations, “a sentiment hostile 
to Germany, are only equalled (or exceeded) in vigor, by 
the endeavors that are being made by the Germans to keep 
the United States friendly toward Germany.” 

“It is proven that the world has moved far,” says a 
writer. The proof which he cites is this: These warring 
nations of Europe would not be striving so hard, each to 
escape the blame of having caused this war; nor would 
each nation ke taking so much trouble to prove that it is 
innocent of the alleged barbarous methods of warfare, ex- 
cept for the fact that war, even when “successful,” is be- 
coming more and more a crime and less and less a glory,— 
in the world’s public opinion. 

There was a time when the magicians were the leaders 
of about the only sort of religion that existed in their day. 
There was a time when religion fell so far short of what 
it should have been, that deception was its mainstay. Even 
now, barbarous people put their trust in religious leaders 
who depend solely upon their ability to deceive. There was 
a time when it would not do for the political monarch or 
king to be seen by the people, because the political power of 
the kingdom rested upon the deception that the king was, 
in very fact, not human but a god. Political power was 
maintained by deceiving the people with the erroneous idea 
that the unseen king was vastly different from ordinary 
people. 


DESTROYING THE POWER OF THE DECEIVER. 


Some one has said: “Profit is the penalty that is paid by 
the ignorant, the indolent and the less fortunate, to the 
shrewd, the energetic and more fortunate.” There ‘would 
seem to be sufficient reason for doubting the accuracy of 
this statement, unless it were qualified by saying that ex- 
cessive profit, or unfair profit, is the penalty. But if every 
secret of every so-called successful private business under- 
taking were to be published in the newspapers, the building 
of enormous financial fortunes might be stopped in much 
the same fashion as the “prosperity” of the former medicine 
men and former religious magicians was stopped. The 
building of enormous financial fortunes might be inter- 
fered with in much thé ‘same manner as kings-by-divine- 
right have been interfered with ‘by the people, after the 
people became convinced that kings were much the same 
as other folks. 

There was a time when the people, as a whole, were al- 
most as much “in the dark” concerning the real affairs 
of the “Napoleons of finance” and as much in the dark 
concerning the affairs of the “captains of industry” as were 
their ancestors at one time in regard to the medicine men, 
the magicians and the “royalty.” But neithcr the Napoleons 
of finance nor the captains of industry will be able to keep 
their methods secret for ever. 

Just as truly as it was impossible for th: medicine ‘men 
and the religious magicians to keep their methods secret; 
just as truly as it was impossible to keep the people from 


(Copyright 1914, by S. R. Edwards.) 
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finding out that “royalty” was nothing more nor less than 
“humanity,” so we are beginning to see that it is impos- 
sible to keep the “manipulations” of the greatest financial 
institution of our country secreted for ever from the pub- 
lic. We are seeing that it is impossible to keep secret 
for ever from the people, the methods and the means which 
have been used by the greatest investors of our country to 
secure the enactment of favorable laws at the hands of 
state legislatures and congress. 
SECRECY 1S NO LONGER A SOURCE OF STRENGTH. 

| remember well when the secret rebate was the source 
of strength for most of the men who were then called “suc- 
cessful” in business. I well remember, when collecting 
freight bills for the transportation of coal and of salt, that 
the man who paid the bills voluntarily remarked: “Ap- 
parently the freight charge exceeds the total cost which I 
am to pay for the delivered commodity, but that makes no 
difference to me. Instead of receiving a bill from the firm 
which sold me the coal and the salt, I will render a bill 
against the seller’ to equalize the difference between the 
amount I pay as freight and the net amount agreed upon 
as payment for the commodity and the freight combined.” 

The purchaser understood, of course, that the shipper’s 
“profit” as well as compensation for the commodity, would 
be obtained from the railroad in the form of a “secret” 
rebate. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that we are not very 
far beyond the day when “secrecy” was a source of “suc- 
cess” in business just as it had once been the source of 
success for royalty and just as it had previously been the 
source of success for the religionists. 


It is not so very long since I heard a railroad man speak 
with pride of the fact that he had been able to prove to the 
satisfaction of prospective purchasers of stocks or bonds, 
that a passenger train could profitably be stopped, to pick 
up a passenger, and started again, if the passenger were 
going a distance that would earn for the company a fare 
of not less than 40 cents. He further said he could prove 
just as convincingly to a railroad commission, the legisla- 
tors of a state, or the congress of the United States, that 
this company would suffer serious loss if the same train 
were compelled to stop for a fare of less than $2.40. This 
man seemed to be controlled by the idea that no one could 
succeed—in the utility business—unless he were thus able 
to prove to the investing public that his company was mak- 
ing a safe profit, while at the same time proving to the 
civic regulative authorities that his business was a losing 
venture and in need of higher rates. 


As it became increasingly difficult for the medicine men 
and magicians, and as it has been growing increasingly 
difficult for “royalty,” so it is growing more difficult each 
day to juggle figures without being detected. 

About ten years ago I decided it was necessary for me 
to make certain explanations to the directors of the several 
small companies which I was then endeavoring to manage. 
I told them I could not prove to a city council, or to any 
other civic board, that our business would become bankrupt 
unless we could get a higher rate; and then, on the next 
morning, meet the same men as bankers or investors, and 
prove to them that they were missing a “good thing” if 
they failed to buy some of our stocks or bonds. 

Some years ago a utility in a Middle West state adver- 
tised in the daily paper of an Eastern city for the purpose 
of selling bonds, from the proceeds of which it proposed 
to extend its property and improve its service. Men who 
were seeking the votes of the people in the home city of 
the said utility were promising a reduction «f rates as a 
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means of gaining public favor. This agitation had run its 
course, quickly, to the usual end; that is, a quarrel between 
the politicians and the utility manager as to whether the 
latter was getting more than a reasonable rate of profit. 

The politicians possessed themselves of the advertisement 
which was being used by the utility in the Eastern paper 
to sell stock and bonds. They provided means for having 
this advertisement published in the utility companies “own 
home town.” They “displayed” it as an unquestionable 
proof that the utility was overcharging its patrons. 

Now I wish to emphasize these points: 

a. Utilities must grow and they must improve, also. 

b. New property and new labor must be paid for by rea- 
son of this growth and this improvement. 

c. To raise funds for the payment of the property and 
the labor that is demanded by growth and improvement, 
utilities must expand their credit. 

d. To expand their credit they must prove to their cred- 
itors, or security holders, that their business is thoroughly 
prosperous. 

e. To keep their business thoroughly prosperous, they 
must have rates which provide for all other requirements 
as well as for a reasonable margin of safety or surplus— 
a reasonable margin of profit as against the possibility of 
loss. 

f. Those who have had the most power over public sen- 
timent have created a public opinion which pays little if any 
attention to the various degrees of efficiency of manage- 
ment; but which lays tremendous stress upon the assump- 
tion that it is criminal for a utility to secure for itself more 
than a certain, as yet more or less undefined, “reasonable 
return.” 

_g. Therefore the manager of every utility is facing an 
unprecedented and contradictory requirement. He must 
increase his property by proving to the investor that his 
business is providing for at least a safe margin or guar- 
antee against loss, on one hand, while on the other hand 
he must meet the opposition of a public sentiment which 
declares his business to be criminal if he is earning more 
than a certain imaginary and more or less undefined “rea- 
sonable” rate of return. 

We have previously endeavored to show, in more or less 
complete detail, that public sentiment and the law places 
an unequal requirement upon those businesses which are 
singled out and declared to be utilities—a double standard 
so to speak. Nowhere is this double standard, or unequal 
requirement, more apparent than in the growing assumption 
that.a utility should be compelled to deal with the public 
upon the basis of a valuation as low as it has, of its own 
free will, reported for the purpose of taxation. 

I have never been able to see wherein it is less criminal 
for the farmers of the United States to sign affidavits to 
the assessor in which they declare their land to be worth 
$20 to $40 an acre—for the purpose of assessment when 
land in that vicinity is actually selling at from $150 to 
$160 an acre—than it is for the railroad to have one set of 
figures for the assessor and another set of figures for the 
investor. 

I have never been able to see wherein it is less criminal 
for a farmer or merchant, or manufacturer, to minimize his 
taxation figures to the state, while magnifying the value 
of his land to the prospective purchaser, than it would be 
for any one else to do the same thing. I have never been 
able to see that there was any less temptation for the 
utility man to follow this practice than for the farmer to 
follow it. I have never been able to see that there was 
any less necessity for the utility man to follow this practice 
—as “a matter of self defense”—than for the farmer. 

I went to the public library in the capital of an agri- 
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cultural state and looked up figures which show the actual 
practice that prevailed in times past. With regard to the 
taxation of other property for the encouragement of rail- 
road building, I found that, about the year 1871, that state 
collected taxes into a fund called “Railway Aid” and paid 
over to the builders of railroads more than one million 
dollars in one year. 

In those days the average price of land in that state was 
less than $5 an acre. And it certainly is plain that public 
sentiment prevailed in favor of taxing that $5 land to en- 
courage the building of railroads. I found that two differ- 
ent counties, in particular, had paid “Railroad Aid” taxes 
in that one year to the extent of more than one hundred 
thousand dollars each. Everybody knows that the value 
of that five-dollars-an-acre land was increased much more 
than enough to offset the taxes. There has been a 50-fold 
increase in the value of much of that same farm land. 
Everybody knows that a large part of this increase would 
fall away immediately if the railroad facilities were to be 
permanently stopped, even now. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE A REAL NEED. 


The point I wish to emphasize is this: The need of 
telephones for a town—railroads for a state—is a real 
need. Before this need is supplied, the people feel, 
and are therefore willing to meet, the necessity which 
exists for encouraging capital to take the risk that must 
be borne by those who get under the burden of building 
up any utility. Before the utility is provided, everybody 
feels sure that it will be a benefit and that it will increase 
the value of all the property it affects. 

When the need of railroads is being felt, and the hazard 
of the undertaking is being faced, many people are willing 
to tax themselves as a means of encouraging others to take 


the risk, rather than to take the burden, responsibil- 
ity, or the financial risk upon themselves. The same 
is true of other utilities, including the telephone. 
Not long ago I lived in a city of about 50,000 in- 


habitants. Public sentiment seemed to be almost unani- 
mously in favor of exempting from taxation a large office 
building, which certain men offered to build, provided the 
city would guarantee that the taxes would be no more for 
the first ten years than the taxes on the vacant lot had been 
during the preceding ten years, which was comparatively a 
negligible amount. 

I am not endeavoring to make it appear that the railroads 
or telephones should be permitted to escape from taxation; 
nor that they should be permitted to falsify or minimize 
the figures upon which their taxation assessments are based; 
nor that they should have one set of figures as a basis for 
earning profit and another set of very much lower figures 
as a basis upon which to pay their taxes. I am endeavor- 
ing to direct attention to what everyone will acknowledge 
to be a fact, that it is no less criminal for the farmer, the 
merchant, the manufacturer or builder of an office “block” 
to escape from taxes, than it is for the railroad, the tele- 
phone and other utilities to escape from taxation; that it 
is no less criminal for the farmer, merchant, manufacturer 
and erector of sky scrapers to have one set of figures for 
the assessor and another set of figures for the investor, than 
it is for the railroads, telephone and other utilities to do 
the same thing. It is no less “babyish” or weak for the 
farmer, merchant, manufacturer or owner of business blocks 
to argue that as a “matter of self preservation” or “in self 
defense” he is compelled to submit to or encourage the 
assessor’s under-valuation of his land, his stock or his build- 
ings—because everybody else is under-valuing theirs—than 
it is for the railroads, telephone and other utilities to do 
likewise. 
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It will be no less of a shock to the consciences of our 
sons and daughters to learn that their fathers have had 
two sets of figures—one for the assessor and another for 
their financial statement to the banks—than for them to 
discover that the utilities followed the same practice. 

Will not the effect be injurious upon the on-coming gen- 
eration when it is forced to find out the facts? Will not 
the on-coming generation be injured when it faces the fact 
that every taxation precinct has been encouraging the low- 
est possible general assessment, and thereby reducing, as 
far as possible, the amounts which its taxpayers contribute 
to the city, county and state funds, while at the same time 
increasing the levy for its own local needs? Will not the 
on-coming generation be shocked by reason of the conduct 
of those of us who are their fathers, when they face the 
fact that we held our assessments so low and raised our 
levies so high? Will not our sons be shocked and injured 
as much by these practices of their own fathers, as they 
will be when they learn that the railroads, the telephone 
and other utilities are doing the same thing? 

The point I am trying to emphasize is this: It will be 
difficult for your son, my son, and the utility patron’s son, 
to account for the fact that his parents participated in, but 
left no record of any effectual protest against, a system of 
taxation which requires every man to keep two sets of 
figures—one for the assessor and the other for his bank 
statement. It will be just as difficult for the utility patron’s 
son to account for the unprotested participation of his own 
father in this deceptive double-dealing practice, as it will 
be for him to account for the fact that the railroads, tele- 
phone and other utilitics at one time participated in the 
same evil. 

What I wish to emphasize to utility men, more particu- 
larly, is that nearly every utility is now more or less 
seriously embarrassed in consequence of the fact that cer- 
tain self appointed uplifters have thrust a mirror in front 
of the faces of the utilities. This mirror compels the utili- 
ties to see how badly their own faces are begrimed by rea- 
son of their having had one set of figures for one purpose 
and another set of figures for another purpose. These 
uplifters are not without deftness and diplomacy. They 
know very well the exact angle at which they should hold 
this mirror in order to let the largest number of the patrons 
of the utilities see the reflection of the dirt on the faces 
of their servants (the utilities). These uplifters, some of 
them falsely so-called, have learned, also, how to avoid 
turning the mirror to that angle which shows the utility 
patrons that their own faces are just as badly begrimed. 
They have learned how to evade the fact that the utility 
patrons, themselves, have one set of figures for the as 
sessors and another set of figures for the banker or in- 
vestor. ; 

I wish to emphasize to utility men that it is their duty 
to turn this mirror to that angle which will best show to 
the patron that his own face is just as badly begrimed 
with the same objectionable practice. It is the duty of the 
utility man to suggest to the utility user that fact. 


TuHeE Duty or Utitity MEN. 


It is the duty of the utility man to remind the utility 
user, and the public, of the fact that the utility business 
was begun upon its present basis with the approval of the 
utility patron and the public. The utility user and the pub- 
lic should be reminded of the fact that, even though it be 
theoretically right to require the utility man to use the 
same figures for taxation purposes that he uses for invest- 
ment purposes and for the purpose of finanical statement 
to his creditors, it is unfair in practice so long as others 
are permitted to continue the old practice of using a lower 
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set of figures for assessment purposes than they use for 
their financial statements to their creditors. 

Some years ago as a manager of a utility, it was my duty 
to appear before a state taxation board to urge a reduction 
in the assessment which had been made against the prop- 
erties for which I was responsible. The governor of the 
state acted as chairman of the assessment board. He asked 
me the direct question: “Do you undertake to tell us that 
your property is worth less than the amount for which it 
is assessed?” 

“No sir,” I replied. “If I thought it were necessary for 
me to attempt to prove that our property is worth as little 
as it has been assessed for, I would apologize for having 
wasted your time thus far—and retire immediately.” 

“Well,” said the governor, “one would think that all you 
corporation fellows were just about to be crowded into the 
poorhouse with your propertics, from the way you talk 
when you come here to plead poverty concerning your as- 
sessments. Do you not think you owe a patriotic duty to 
the state in the matter of the payment of taxes?” 

I replied: “I certainly do agree with you that every busi- 
ness Owes a patriotic duty to the state in the matter of 
the payment of its taxes. If I am not able to cause you 
to see that we are being taxed beyond a“ reasonable com- 
parison with our neighboring and competing business asso- 
ciates, then I am unpatriotic, unfair and unworthy of your 
consideration. But, I think you are convinced that I am 
right in my contention that ‘even though our property is 
assessed at less than one-half its real value, it is, at .the 
same time, assessed at almost double as much, proportion- 
ate to its value, as is the property of the farmer, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the owners of buildings and the 
proprietors of other properties in our locality. Further- 
more even though I were like Mark Twain, whoce patriot- 
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ism made him willing to sacrifice all of his wife’s relatives 
in the late Rebellion; even though I, myself, were patriotic 
enough to be willing to sacrifice all of the profits of the 
stockholders of our company in the payment of taxes—I 
ought to have a sufficient sense of the fitness of things to 
resign and allow them to choose someone else to defend 
their business, if my patriotism interfered with my object- 
ing to this sort of an injustice toward them. ; 


“I appeal to you, as governor, to answer me this ques- 
tion: Does any citizen owe as full a degree of loyalty to 
a state, which either ignorantly or intentionally practices 
this sort of inequality in its taxation methods, as he would 
naturally show toward a state that would not attempt to 
assess one class of property on a higher basis than an- 
other?” 

It seems to me that it is up to the utility man to learn 
how to point out the glass that is in the other man’s house. 
To learn, also, how to persuade the other man from 
breaking the glass in the utility man’s house, until he has 
put up an effectual defense for his own windows. In other 
words, let us persuade all who live in glass houses to accept 
the advice of President Wilson to the miners of Colorado. 
Let us advocate a three years’ truce, until the other fellow 
gets his windows fixed, so that we may not be driven to 
the extremity of smashing the glass in order to convince 
him that they really are not made of gold. In very fact 
the other fellow falls short of being “all wool and a yard 
wide,” just as truly as we do. And, we must show him 
that, while we are perfectly willing and anxious to “get 
right” as fast as possible, he must be made to admit that 
we can only get right as he also gets right. 

-We can not use the same set of figures both for taxa- 
tion and for financial statements unless he, also, does the 
same thing at the same time. 


Scientific Management Applied to the Telephone Business 


The Relation Between Actual: Results and Standard Requirements—Interesting Outcome of the Application of 
Efficiency Methods, During>Two Years, to the Work of Operators in Various Exchanges— 
The Payment of Efficiency Premiums— Standards of Service Obtained 


By H. E. Brockwell, 


One of the recent developments in modern business has 
been termed “Scientific Management.” Harrington Emer- 
son, an efficiency engineer of the Santa Fe Railroad, has 
estimated that preventable wastes on the railroads of the 
United States amount to at least a million dollars a day, 
and only through the adoption of tie principles of scientific 
management could this enormous waste be avoided. 

Scientific management differs essentially from what has 
been termed “Expert or Efficient Management.” It has 
its origin in the idea that there is a basis for determining 
the most efficient method of performing all operations; 
that is, that the time required to perform any special task 
can be calculated to mathematical precision by an accurate 
analysis of its elements. 

After repeated experiments along the lines of demon- 
stration of the time required for each step in any special 
work, the following law is found to be true; that in put- 
ting forth the energy to perform work, it is only possible 
for the employe to be under load for a definite percentage 
of the day, and that if the load is not properly regulated, 
the efficiency of the work will be decreased. It will be 


seen, therefore, that the essence of scientific management 
is the time study of the work to be performed, resolved 
into an analysis’ of the various steps of’ thé’ operation: 


While the laws governing mathematics and chemistry 
have been generally recognized, it is a fact that the laws 
governing human industry have received very little con- 
sideration, and few managers realize that there is a 
scientific relation between the work to be performed and 
the energy required. 

The word “Efficiency” now has a meaning entirely its 
own in industrial business, and refers to the relation be- 
tween actual results and standard requirements. For in- 
stance, if one man performs in 20 hours what should have 
been performed with his facilities in 10 hours, he is only 
half as efficient as he should be, and 100 per cent, being 
the standard efficiency, the efficiency of such a man would 
be only 50 per cent. 

The aim of scientific management is therefore the eli- 
mination of all waste, whether of time, effort or means. 
The principles which underlie and support the science may 
be tabulated as follows: 

Definite plans ard ideals. 

The scientific selection of the workmen. 

Competent guidance. \ 

Reliable and accurate records. 

Determivation of standards. 

Standardized operations. 
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A thorough friendly understanding between employers 
and employes. 

Efficiency rewards. 

Under old methods, the boss who can keep his men 
working all the time is looked upon as a valuable acquisi- 
tion to an organization. It never occurs to him that cer- 
tain periods of rest will increase the workman’s capacity 
for work, and yet it may be fully demonstrated that effi- 
ciency cannot be secured unless the correct relation be- 
tween the time under load and the time free from load is 
maintained. . 

The principle involved in time study may be applied to 
the simplest as well as the most complicated operations. 
While it might be supposed that it would be futile to ap- 
ply science to the ordinary laborer engaged in shoveling, 
yet a little thought on the subject will show that a 
laborer can be studied with very considerable profit. The 
analysis of the elements of a shoveling operation is the 
weight of the shovel he uses, the bulk of the material 
the shovel holds, the position the workman occupies at 
his work, and the distance he travels back and forth. 

One of the essentials of scientific management is the 
planning in advance of the sequence of the work, and the 
control of each step from the time an order is placed 
until completed, and followed by the scheduling of ma- 
terial required for each piece of work, and determining for 
each order when the materials should be ordered and re- 
ceived. 

It is essental to the introduction of efficienct manage- 
ment that the principle of co-operation with the workman 
should be evidenced by an increase in his wages, 
when through the elimination of unnecessary mo- 
tions, the output is increased. It will be seen therefore 
that the correct method of the paying of wages is one in 
which each man’s efficiency is determined by means of 
recording accurately the actual time in which he does a 
piece of work, as against the standard time set for that 
task, and rating either above or below the 100 per cent. 
efficiency. At the end of the wage period, the total effi- 
ciencies of each man shall be added together, and thus 
the rate of wages is based upon his average throughout 
the entire wage period. 

Practical application of these principles has been car- 
ried out by adopting as standard the best times in which 
jobs have been previously performed. The workman’s 
hourly rate is guaranteed and when the actual time taken 
on the job is less than the accepted standard, the work- 
man is awarded an efficiency premium, equalling a part of 
the saving as represented by the cost as compared with 
prev.ous costs. The premium may be equal to one-third 
of the saving. For an efficiency of less than 67 per cent. 
no bonus is paid. For efficienies over 67 per cent. a 
premium is allowed increasing gradually for each 1 per 
cent. of efficiency until 100 per cent. is reached, after which 
a 20 per cent. bonus is allowed. 


PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO TELEPHONE BUSINESS. 


The above principles could be introduced into the tele- 
phone business in several departments, more particularly 
the construction department. A beginning could be 
made in the cable department, as the work performed in 
splicing cables is easily timed, and a very accurate study 
could be made upon which to base standard time limits. 

Where a gang of men are working together, the prin- 
ciples may be applied in such a way that each unit of the 
gang participates in the premium offered for efficiency. in 
the work. 

There is one department of the telephone business in 
which scientific methods have been used for the past 25 
years. That is the traffic department. Nearly all 
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telephone companies at this time make very careful time 
studies of every motion made by an operator in the per- 
formance of her work, together with careful studies of the 
load carried by each operator, and from these tests may 
be obtained data on which it is possible to have the re- 
wards accurately based on the efficiency of each operator’s 
performance. 

A method which has been in operation for over two 
years, and which has proved successful, was worked out 
as follows: 

The amount to be expended each month in the dis- 
tribution of efficiency premiums was based on 1 per cent. 
of the total payroll at each exchange, cash premiums be- 
ing limited to $5. The usual time tests were made for 
each exchange, and the results reduced to the percentage 
of 100. 

Each operator is submitted to a semi-monthly test for ac- 
curacy, such test consisting of 20 items of operation for 
which a graduated standard scale of marks was set, and 
which total 1,000 for a perfect test. At the end of each 
month, these results are tabulated, and the following 
regulations made to apply: 

An exchange cannot participate in premiums unless it 
shall show an efficiency of 90 per cent. 

Exchange must show highest percentage of operators 
with perfect operating record. 

Exchange must show the lowest number of subscribers’ 
criticism per 10,000 calls. 

Exchange must show highest percentage in attendance of 
operators per month, 

Operators must show 98 per cent. efficiency on each semi- 
monthly test. 

The quantity of the service is taken into consideration 
and is derived from the monthly peg counts in which all 
classes of calls are brought to a common unit, and a 
standard arrived at of the number of calls that an ex- 
change can handle with a given number of operators’ 
hours. From this is determined the efficiency of the labor 
performed. 

The results obtained in this way increased the efficiency 
of operators from 26.5 per cent. to 67.7 per cent. The num- 
ber of complaints was reduced from 121 to 49. The speed 
of service was increased as shown by the number of con- 
nections made in 15 seconds, the percentage being raised 
from 51 per cent. to 76 per cent. 

The best standards of service thus obtained up to date 
stand as follows; 

One complaint per 100,000 calls handled; 90.4 per cent. 
of perfect operators; 2.6 per cent. absentees; .02 per cent. 
operators late; efficiency per cent. speed of service 98.7; 
total per cent. efficiency of service for exchange, 98.7. The 
foregoing tests were made on six common battery ex- 
changes comprising 27,000 subscribers. 

In introducing scientific management, any undue haste or 
impatience to accomplish in a short time what should only 
be expected in months, will culminate in failure. This 
science involves a radical change in the attitude of the 
management to its employes. The good will of the work- 
ing majority of the employes in each class is at least 
necessary, and the chief problem is to demonstrate to them 
that what is of permanent advantage to the management 
is of permanent good to them, and to establish as funda- 
mental in this relation the principle that until waste in 
every form is eliminated, both will suffer. 





The Telephone Outlook. 

Nothing has developed recently to disprove the early 
conviction of telephone authorities that the telephone in- 
dustry would be practically unaffected by the war. Almost 
two months have passed since the general situation became 
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acute and the direct consequences upon all kinds of indus- 
tries have been pretty well established by this time. 

The optimism voiced some time ago to TELEPHONY’S 
New York correspondent*by Eastern telephone officials is 
reiterated by a prominent executive, speaking of the in- 
dustry as a whole. It is learned that while every trade 
must be more or less influenced by financial conditions 
prevailing, the telephone business, for reasons peculiar to 
itself, is remarkably immune. 

In certain ways the telephone business automatically 
adjusts itself to expedients. It is natural to assume that 
in sections of the country hardest hit by the war, the local 
telephone companies must feel the present pressure more 
than elsewhere. This authority points out that such local 
conditions do not necessarily mean a loss of telephone busi- 
ness, but, rather, a loss of new business, and the salvation 
of the companies. 

“Suppose,” he said, “that, with stringent financial con- 
ditions in a community, there should be a large demand 
for new telephones, even a continued demand in propor- 
tion to a company’s yearly growth. The telephone is a 
public utility, the company is under the orders of a state 
commission and is required by law to supply service when 
asked. 

“The company would be compelled to install new tele- 
phones. The cost of installing a telephone is considerable 
and it takes months of returns to defray that cost. New 
telephones, therefore, would mean that the company must 
have more capital in the face of an impossible money: sit- 
uation. The result might be disastrous. Fortunately, 
however, it will be found that, with conditions in a com- 
munity, such as I described, there is a natural falling off 
of demand for new telephones, and a consequential auto- 
matic adjustment to the changed conditions.” 

Daily progress is being made by those engaged in the 
work of financial and commercial readjustment to meet 
the situation brought about by the war, and for the first 
time there is talk of the stock exchanges reopening. This 
follows action of stock exchange committees in permitting 
restricted trading on a cash basis and trading in unlisted 
securities. It also, more properly, follows the action 
taken by the United States Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board toward the formation of a $100,- 
000,000 gold pool for the purpose of meeting foreign obli- 
gations and the evidences that the banks throughout the 
country are responding readily. Furthermore, good prog- 
ress is being made in extending financial aid to industries 
most seriously affected. The commercial situation is 
brightening with a partial resumption of export trade and 
with the indications that new markets can be found to 
take the place of those lost. 

The prevailing opinion, therefore, is that this country 
will soon see prosperous times, and telephone officials are 
among those who are optimistic. It is interesting to note, 
however, the growing conviction that big American busi- 
ness must learn something new in financing as the result 
of the war. In Europe, where formerly there was produc- 
tion, there is now destruction, a destruction so vast that 
to indemnify it all nations must contribute a certain share. 
For years to come, European investors may not be able 
to invest in American securities. American business must, 
therefore, rely on home financing to a greater degree than 
ever before and readjust its methods accordingly. This 
order of things must be of peculiar interest to the disciple 
of local financing, the telephone man, who has already 
solved the problem. 

There are comparatively few foreign holders of Amer- 
ican telephone securities, and for this reason the industry 
is not so directly concerned in what foreign holders of 
American securities are going to do when the exchanges 
open. No denial is made that there will be a general 
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dumping of European securities as soon as the necessary 
mediums for their disposal are available. But it is pointed 
out by one authority that each day the exchanges are 
closed lessens the amount of foreign selling that may take 
place. Every effort is going to be made to offset any such 
condition, and it is possible that trading will begin in such 
a restricted way that there will be little opportunity for a 
wholesale disposal of foreign holdings. 

Another very important thing to act against a large dis- 
posal of foreign stocks would be the prosperous outlook 
of business concerns here. It is logical to assume that if 
a company has excellent prospects, the European holders 
will not be in a hurry to sell. In regard to this, it is 
believed that the railroads whose stocks are largely held 
abroad, will be granted certain important concessions by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and their outlook 
greatly improved, so that these issues will not be sacri- 
ficed by the European investor at the present low prices. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. stock is held by 
Europeans to the amount of $12,479,900, out of a total 
outstanding stock of $344,672,300. No fear is expressed 
in New York that these holders will sell, when it is con- 
sidered how little the company is influenced by the war 
and how stable the industry has shown itself to be. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is only af- 
fected in so far as general business is affected. For the 
year 1914, daily telephone calls were averaging something 
like 5 per cent. higher than for the year 1913. Since the 
outbreak of the war, the average has fallen behind the 
1913 mark and is nearer that of 1912. There is noted, 
however, the seasonal increase in business and a large 
percentage of the falling off is due to suspended leased 
wire business. This branch of the business, while yield- 
ing revenues of relatively small amount, when considering 
the entire Bell system, is an important department of the 
American company. . 

It is not likely, however, that the temporary loss of this 
business will figure ultimately in profit and loss, because 
immediate steps have been made to offset the loss by de- 
creased expenditures and added economies. It is pointed 
out that the company, although unable to curtail in the 
sense of a curtailment of a manufactory or a railroad, has 
taken immediate steps to conserve revenues in various 
ways. 

Since the closing of the exchanges it is estimated that 
one-third of the company’s total leased wire business has 
been suspended. This is largely business in brokers’ and 
bankers’ offices. The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., although under its leased wire contract it is entitled to 
be notified months in advance of a stoppage of service, has 
not required such notice, but has granted a suspension of 
service where asked. Only one contract has been can- 
celled. It may be seen, therefore, that while the company 
is losing outright on suspended leased wire business, it is 
in a position to resume that business in its entirety as 
soon as the exchanges open again. 

The company is pursuing a conservative policy in every 
way. It is not worrying about money for new financing 
for all its needs are cared for, for over a year to come. 





Owosso Case to Michigan Supreme Court. 

The case of the City of Owosso, Mich., against the Union 
Telephone Co., in which the city won a suit in the circuit 
court to restrain the company from collecting penalties for non- 
payment of telephone rental in advance, has been taken to the 
Michigan supreme court for final decision. 





Denver Municipal Ownership Petition Withdrawn. 
It is reported that failure of the Denver public to support 
a petition for a referendum on the question of a municipal 
automatic telephone system, has caused the petition to be 
withdrawn by its originators. 

















The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged and Changed Successively 


from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System and Later to Common Battery 
—Problems Encountered by Every Practical Telephone Man 


By Paul Hamilton 


Barrows said as 
“The new man will 


“The Doctor is away tonight,” Mr. 
Germany and Frank came in together. 
take care of the board after 10:30.” 

“T call him Captain Jinks,” said Germany. 
by the office in the lumber yard.” 

“When will Doc and Kitty be back?” Frank inquired. 

“In ten days or two weeks, I presume,” Mr. Barrows re- 
plied. “We will have the board at the Allied Industries’ 
plant working before he gets here, I think. I have the 
circuits here. If the wiring has not been disturbed too 
much, it will not be a very serious job. The board appears 
to be in rather good shape. The circuit for the subscrib- 
ers’ stations is like this (Fig. 150-A). I will re-draw it 
cutting out the details so as to give you a better general 
idea of its operation. Fortunately we can use the equip- 
ment for either terminal or trunk lines with only a slight 
change. 

“When used for a terminal or subscriber’s station, a 
short circuit on the line, or at the instrument, allows bat- 
tery to pass through relay a, closing the lamp contact. By 
inserting the answering plug of the cord, battery is sent 
from the ring of the plug through relay S, opening the line 
circuit previously formed and closing it at the other contact 
of the relay, also opening the ground contact X. This re- 
leases relay a and opens the lamp circuit.” 

“Tf he flashes, what happens?” Frank inquired. 

“Nothing in this circuit. The cord circuit has provision 
for that as we shall see later. First, we must get our board 
connected to two of the line jacks in order to give exchange 
service. The only change at this end is to reverse the bat- 
tery and ground wires at the cut-off relays. Now, if we 
wish to call this subscriber, the ground on the tip of our 
plug supplies ground for his battery and is really a substi- 
tute for the ground, X, at relay S in the Allied subscriber’s 
circuit. Where we use a line jack for a trunk line, we will 
open contact X, as the ground is of no particular use in the 
circuit. Thus we can close the P. B. X. lamp circuit, which 
in time is opened in the regular manner. 

“Now to reverse the conditions; that is, if the subscriber 
desires to call the exchange, the plug at the P. B. X. will 
furnish battery enough to the line relay at the exchange 
to ground at the cut-off relay. I see upon closer observa- 
tion that we must open the battery contact at X (Fig. 150) 


“He works 
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Fig. 150. Two-Wire P. B. X. and Three-Wire Exchange. 


of the cut-off relay as the difference in the voltage of the 
batteries would havé a tendency to give a permanent signal 
at the P. B. X. In the morning, Germany may fix the two 


relays assigned for the two lines on P. B. X. order No. 1. 
“Now we will take up the cord circuit. 
plicated than the line circuit. 


It is more com- 
As you see (Fig. 151), there 


29 


is a supervisory lamp with each cord, controlled by battery 
of the sleeve or ring side. The battery and ground of the 
two cords is separated by condensers through which the 
talking current passes. The supervisory signals are con- 
trolled by battery flowing over the ring or sleeve of the 
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Fig. 151. Cord Circuit of the Allied Industries’ Board. 
cord. While battery flows, the lamp circuit is open, but 


when the ring side opens, the lamp circuit closes.” 

“There is no coil in the circuit,” Frank remarked. 

“No, the condensers are used instead and they are very 
satisfactory. We will not use the test contact of the relay 
because the operator will be able to see if a line is busy.” 

Frank, who had been studying circuits quite energetical- 
ly, especially since he had learned that Mr. Barrows would 
not be at hand in the future, studied the rough circuit sketch 
carefully, making a pencil outline himself. 

“It looks to me as though when this cord circuit is con- 
nected to our exchange, the cord batteries will be buck- 
ing each other. Will the supervisory signals work?” he 
asked. 

“The difference in the voltage of the batteries, which will 
be between eight and ten volts, should be sufficient with 
careful relay adjustment.” 

“If it doesn’t, then what?” questioned Germany. 

“In that case we will have to make a reversal somewhere 
in the cord circuit. at one end or the other, but I don’t 
think it will be necessary.” 

“How shall we keep the 
charged?” Frank inquired. 

“By using one wire or conductor from the exchange bat- 
teries for a charging lead. There are circuits where idle 
trunk lines are arranged as charging leads, but this circuit 
is used only where facilities are not available. For instance, 
if we had ten batteries to be charged it would mean the use 
of five or more pairs of wires which might be more useful 
for some other purpose. 

“Will the batteries have to be changed every three 
months? That’s what one of the installers said about the 
batteries here in the exchange.” 

“T guess the fellow meant that they would be so care- 
lessly attended that they would be useless in three months. 
No, they should last a year at the least calculation. Bat- 
teries of this type do not require a great deal of attention 
if charged systematically. The instruction card there in 
the frame should be followed carefully. If anything un- 
usual is noticeable, the little book which the manufac- 
turer furnished with the cells, will give you what infor- 
mation you require. If it does not cover the case, a bat- 
tery man.will have to be sent for. 

“Now at the P. B. X., you sheuld look after the batteries 
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frequently. It is not bad practice to look at them every 
time you go there. See that the solution covers the plates; 


‘in filling them use distilled or cistern water.” 


“What is that scum on“top of the batteries? The com- 
pany’s electrician fixed up the batteries yesterday. They 
don’t look clean on top like these in the office,” Frank re- 
marked. 

“That is a preparation of oil or parafine and keeps the 
water from evaporating freely. It also prevents dust from 
settling into the solution. Of course it will not prevent par- 
ticles of metal, etc., from settling. If you will read the 
pamphlet carefully two or three times, you will know what 
to look for, and to notice any peculiarity, such as excess 
bubbling caused by heat, or the opposite effect caused by 
inaction. 

“The interior of the box should be lined with lead or 
else heavily coated with prepared paint, otherwise the evap- 
oration will soon saturate the box. The box should be 
securely fastened to the floor of the shelf by small angle 
braces. There is room for them under the board and in 
this case, they are safe enough there. As the building is of 
concrete, there will be little or no vibration. Vibration 
from machinery is very detrimental to batteries of this 
type. Always find a firm place for them, even if it does re- 
quire more wire to connect them to the board. Also find 
the coolest available location but one that is free from mois- 
ture. A damp closet or cellar is not a suitable place. 

“T’ll go down with you in the morning and we will get 
started on the wiring. Take enough wire down to pull in 
an extra pair to the first floor box of each conduit. I 
asked the contractor’s foreman to leave a fish wire in 
each pipe, but Germany says he did not do it. We may 
have trouble getting through without a steel fish tape. 
Probatly we can make it with No. 10 iron wire by fishing 
from both ends with the ends of the wires formed into 
hooks.” 

“The foreman said they did not have any iron wire, and 
the electricians wanted to get away that night,” Germany 
explained. 

“It wouldn’t do to have everything come out exactly, 
as it should on a job of that kind; it isn’t customary,” Mr. 
Barrows commented, smiling. “We will be fortunate if 
they have left the inside of the conduits smooth at the 
joints. There are several little things that may hamper our 
work to a considerable extent. 

“Well, boys, I don’t suppose we will have many more 
meetings. When the Doctor comes back, we will go over 
the party line circuits carefully. Then I guess you and Mr. 
Rankin will be ready to take hold. You boys should re- 
member that you are partners in the business. Look after 
it as you would after a farm or store or any other enter- 


prise. You will find that the Doctor will be able to help .- 


you out of close corners. He is a very studious chap, and 
more theoretical than practical.” 

“He isn’t much of a mechanic,” said Frank, “but he 
does seem to know how things ought to be done. He can 
figure like a streak of lightning.” 

“Yes, he uses his head,” said Mr. Barrows. “It is early 
but I guess we will call it a day, or a night, as you like. 
Mr. Rankin is coming around at nine o’clock or so.” 

“All right. I guess I’ll go and plant some beans,” said 
Germany. 

“That is the moon out there, not the sun, Germany,” 
said Frank. 

“Ya, I know, too. Beans planted by the full moonlight, 
don’t rust, already,” Germany replied, unannoyed. 

“Dutch beans?” Frank asked. 

“No, just plain American beans. Dutch beans, they 
won’t grow here,” and the two men went away together. 

Mr. Barrows took up the task of gathering in the stray 
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ends of his business affairs. He was thus engaged a half 
hour later when Mr. Rankin came in. 

“Well, Barrows, getting cleaned up, I suppose. Ain’t 
anxious to get away, are you?” the capitalist inquired. 

“Well, I don’t know as I am, but I’ve been going at a 
pretty steady gait since I came here and I guess [’ll 
appreciate a short vacation.” 

“T don’t want to know your business affairs, but I’m a 
little anxious to know which way you are going. Don’t tell 
me anything you don’t want me to know.” 

“T haven’t come to a definite conclusion I presume be- 
fore long I’ll be hunting for another Craneville.” 

“T expect that will be quite a long excursion. If the 
telephone business were made up of Cranevilles as you 
found it here, I reckon folks wouldn’t take much stock in 
it the country over.” 

“I’ll admit Craneville as it was, represented an infre- 
quent exception and many of the exceptions would not be 
worth the experiment.” 

“T’ve got two things on my mind,” said Mr. Rankin. “I’m 
not going to let you cut loose from Craneville entirely. 
There’s a share of stock I’ve had transferred to you. It will 
give you a right to come nosing around here whenever 
you feel like it, and maybe we'll want to call on you for 
some advice. As far as the business goes, I’m going to let 
the boys take care of it. But I can see some excitement 
ahead in dealing with commissions and such like. What is 
your opinion of the state regulating our business, anyway?” 

“IT am of the opinion that no harm will result from it. 
As a general thing the public is justified in asking for 
more equitable rates. How else can they go about it?” 

“What if another company should start in here?” asked 
Mr. Rankin. “What would prevent a cut-throat campaign 
between us?” 

“The stability which reasonable investors demand before 
investing their money. Adventurers in the business have 
about died out; they have come and gone and left a deep 
rutted trail. If your rates resulting from an established 
business are just and reasonable as commissions in general 
have made them, no field is left for the adventurer. It 
is only when the rates are exceedingly high that he can 
thrive. 

“Tf, as I say, your rates are not unreasonably high, and 
your service is satisfactory, a conservative business man 
will see the fallacy of starting a competitive plant. Get- 
rich-quick is no longer a slogan in the telephone business. 
It has gravitated to its place in the commercial world.” 

“Isn’t there too much politics in it?” 

“IT am not prepared to say as to that. One thing is cer- 
tain. There have been politicians since the world began. 
As soon as a man is selected to represent the people’in any 
governing capacity, he graduates into a politician. As the 
word is generally understood, it refers to the minority of 
the class, or the tricky, unfaithful, self-centered portion. 
To my way of thinking, everywhere, outside of our peni- 
tentiaries a large majority of men are honest, or at least 
fair-minded. When it comes to rate commissions, the 
same rule applies. 

“The greatest difficulty with state regulation has been, 
so far as I can judge, that the men upon whom the work 
devolves are, generally, not practical or experienced. Up 
until recently, only an experienced man could separate 
the wheat from the chaff in the many systems of account- 
ing used by various corporations. They met with obstacles, 
purposely placed in their way, in getting at the funda- 
mental principles of things. 

“Here at Craneville, for instance, you have nothing to 
cover up. If they come here, they can see at a glance how 
matters stand. You are not over-capitalized. You replace- 
ment reserve is in accord with the generally established 
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rule; the service is generally satisfactory; your accounts 
are kept along the lines that have been laid down for you 
to follow, which Forstcr thoroughly understands. Politics 
should not enter into the equation at all.” 

“Maybe you're right. I’ll look at it that way until the 
time comes. I’ll leave that part to Forster, but if there is 
to be any politics played, I’ll sit in and draw cards. 

“There’s another thing, Barrows, ' want to put up to 
you,” Mr. Rankin continued. “I’ve got a brother up in 
Canada—Sech-ketch-a-wan, or something like that. He’s 
been West a good many years, and I’ve staked kim several 
times. Most of his schemes have failed, but he’s always 
played fair, and for the most part I haven’t lost any- 
thing. He writes me that he has a big thing in sight—tim- 
ber land, water rights and so on. As I told you, now 
I’ve got my pile I’d rather keep it, so I wrote him I 
couldn’t do anything at present. I put it that way. 

“T don’t want to ¢o up there, but, if you haven’t anything 
in view, I’d like to have you go up for me and nose around 
a little. You needn’t szy I sent you. Find out what he’s 
got in view. If you need the advice of an engineer or two, 
and think it’s worth while, I’ll stand for it. I know it’s 
out of your line, but the way you hopped onto that lay- 
out at Three Forks satisfies me that you can see a bump 
on a log. Jim’s all right and he’s got some money—just 
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how much I don’t know—but he always has had opinions 
a little too favorable of his own schemes to see their draw- 


backs. If the thing is sound, I know where to go for the 
money; that is, any amount within reason.” 

“That is rather 110re of a responsibility than I would 
care to assume, I am afraid.” 

“T just said you needn’t assume any responsibility nor 
waste any time. I’ll pay for your preliminary work and put 
the responsibility upon the engineers. I’m willing to take 
that chance for Jim, but I don’t want to go into it on his 
say so. I could send Cardiff, I know, and he’d find out 
all I’d want to know, but every one else in that neck of 
the woods would find it out too. His noise seems to pay 
in the real estate business. If he sells a dinky little 25-foot 
lot, the general impression is that he’s put over a $5,000 
deal. Sleep on it a night or two, and let me know what you 
think about the proposition.” 

“No, Mr. Rankin, I guess I won’t ‘sleep on it.’ I’ve heard 
a lot about that country and will run up there at my own 
expense. If, when I get there, I decide to take up your 
investigation we can come to an understanding. If I don’t, 
there may be an opportunity in my line laying around 
loose.” 

“All right, Barrows. 
night.” 


Then I guess I’ll trot along. Good 
(To be Concluded.) 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
._ Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Federal Tax on Telephone Messages. 

The following statement by F. B. MacKinnon, secretary 
of the National Independent Telephone Association, at 
Washington, D. C., quoting the exact wording of the “war 
tax” bill, will be of general interest to telephone com- 
panies. It is clear that the proposed tax on telephone 
messages will cover all messages on which the charge is 
15 cents or over, and ‘not as currently reported, only mes- 
sages over that sum. It is also apparent that the tax, as 
proposed, is a tax to be paid by the corporation, and not, 
as reported in the dispatches, a tax to be collected by the 
companies from their subscribers, although a shifting of this 
heavy burden where it will be less felt, is what the Nation- 
al Independent Telephone Association will seek to accom- 
plish. Mr. MacKinnon says: 

“On September 25, the House of Representatives, at Wash- 
ington, passed the so-called ‘war tax’ bill, by the terms of 
which all telephone toll messages are to be taxed 1 cent. 
The section of the bill which refers to the tax on telephone 
companies is as follows: 


Telegraph and Telephone Messages: It shall be the 
duty of every person, firm or corporation owning or ope- 
rating any telegraph or telephone line or lines to make 
within the first 15 days of each month a sworn statement 
to the collector of internal revenue in each of their re- 
spective districts, stating the number of dispatches, mes- 
sages or conversations transmitted over their respective 
lines during the preceding month for which a charge of 15 
cents or more was imposed, and for each of such messages 
or conversations the said person, firm, or corporation shall 
pay a tax of 1 cent: 

Provided, that only one payment of said tax shall be re- 
quired, notwithstanding the lines of one or more persons, 
firms or corporations shall be used for the transmission of 
each of said messages or conversations: 

Provided further, that the messages or dispatches of the 
officers and employes of any telegraph or telephone com- 
pany concerning the affairs and service of the company, and 
like messages or dispatches of the officials and employes of 


railroad companies sent over the wires on their respective 
railroads shall be exempt from this requirement. 

And provided further, that messages of officers and em- 
ployes of the government on official business shall be ex- 
empt from the taxes herein imposed upon telegraphic and 
telephonic messages. 


“As will be seen by a careful reading of the bill, much 
confusion is certain to result from the making of reports, 
inasmuch as companies are required to report all messages 
transmitted over their lines whether originated, received 
or through messages. It will necessarily follow that almost 
every message will be reported by two companies. While 
the first proviso of the section provides that the tax shall 
be paid.on a message but once, yet every company is re- 
quired to report all messages handled by it. It has been 
suggested by this association that the wording should be 
se changed as to make the section state definitely that every 
company shall report all messages originated at its ex- 
changes, toll stations or offices. In this way there will be 
no confusion and every message will be accounted for. 

The section as inserted in the bill is a repetition of the 
war tax bill passed in 1898, at which time there was very 
little development of the toll business in the country and no 
restriction by state commissions on the telephone com- 
panies. At this time, the toll business has grown into 
wonderful proportions and the telephone companies are 
restricted in the matter of collecting additional amounts on 
toll charges, by 35 state commissions. Whereas, 16 years 
ago the payment of the tax by the telephone companies was 
but a slight burden, today the payment of this enormous tax 
on the hundreds of thousands of messages that pass over 
the lines daily, will be a burden that it will be hard for the 
telephone companies to bear. 

For this reason, it has been suggested that the section 
be so worded that the companies will be required to collect 
the 1 cent tax on every toll message from the individual 
subscriber who sends the message and the telephone com- 
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pany will pay the tax to the government. In this way 
the burden will be shifted from the company to the indi- 
vidual, who will scarcely feel it, and the company will be 
relieved of the necessity of securing the consent of the 
state commission to raise its rates in order to take care of 
the tax. ‘ 

This bill is now before the senate and subject to amend- 
ment. It is suggested that all companies communicate with 
their senators and urge upon them the amending of the 
section as above suggested.” 





Ohio Decision Turns on Failure to File Rules. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has decided that the 
failure of The Valley Telephone Co., of Lebanon, Warren 
County, to file with the commission any rule or regulation not 
to extend its lines more than five miles from its exchange, 
debars the company from invoking such a rule or policy in re- 
fusing to re-establish service to one Chauncey R. Bunnell. 

It appears that, in the year 1905, under an agreement with 
the telephone company mentioned, Bunnell built a connecting 
line from his residence to the highway at Mills’ Corner and 
that the telephone company strung wires (purchased by com- 
plainant) and established telephone service to the latter’s resi- 
dence. Service was continued by the Valley Telephone Co. 
until April 27, 1914, when one of the poles of the line was 
cut down by parties unknown to the commission and the 
Valley discontinued service. 

It appears that in 1911 an arrangement was entered into be- 
tween the complainant and The New Burlington Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. whereby the latter agreed to keep the pole line of 
complainant in repair and to run its wires thereon. When this 
was done the wires of the Valley company were placed behind 
the brackets, on the pole line, under an arrangement between 
the general managers of the companies. The chopping down 
of the telephone pole, as aforesaid, was made the occasion for 
a discontinuance of service by the Valley company, and a fail- 
ure to restore service after the pole had been replaced by the 
mutual company. The commission then adds: 


If, as claimed by defendant, the line in question is the prop- 
erty of complainant, defendant cannot say who shall renair the 
same for complainant nor to what use said line is put, so 
long as that use does not interfere with defendant’s service 
and there is no claim of that character made in this case. De- 
fendant claims that it is its policy and rule not to extend its 
line more than five miles from its exchange, and that persons 
living more than five miles from its exchange and desiring 
service, must build their own lines to meet defendant’s line 
at such limit, when they will be served. 

It appears from the tariffs of said defendant, on file with 
this commission, that defendant has no rule or regulation in 
such tariffs advising the public of such declared rule or regu- 
lation nor advising this commission or the public how or at 
what rate persons residing more than five miles from defend- 
ant’s exchange may obtain service. Neither is the commission 
advised by any published rule of the past practice of said de- 
fendant as to such service. 

The commission is therefore of opinion said complainant. 
Chauncey R. Bunnell, is entitled to have his service restored 
regardless of the ownership of said line in question and that 
it is the duty of said defendant to connect said telephone wires 
so cut by it and attach such wires to the poles in said line, ‘n 
condition to give adequate and proper service. 





Decision Exempting Subscriber from Toll Charge. 

In a case involving the reasonableness of a rule adopted by 
the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. requiring the 
licensee of a telephone instrument, or subscriber, to be re- 
sponsible for all long distance calls originating over his in- 
strument. whether such calls be authorized by him or not, or 
made with his knowledge or consent or not, an Arkan- 


sas court has ruled that such rule could not be invoked where 
the rule had not been enforced uniformly or impartially by 


the company. 
The case was filed in the Jonesboro district of the Circuit 
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Court of Craigshead County, Ark., by Baker & Sloan, attor- 
neys for Sharp and White, plaintiffs. A verdict was rendered 
for the plaintiffs for the statutory penalty in the sum of $175, 
under the statute which provides a penalty of $100 for the 
first day and $5 per day thereafter for discrimination by a 
telephone company. It is stated that the defendant will ap- 
peal the case to the state supreme court. 

It was claimed by the plaintiff that the defendant company en- 
deavored to collect from plaintiff for toll calls made over plain- 
tiff’s telephone by an outsider who talked over the telephone 
without permission. The lower court held that the rule of the 
telephone company requiring such payment was _ reasonable, 
but instructed the jury that if the rule had not been enforced 
by the company, such conduct amounted to a wavier by the 
company, and the rule could not be invoked against these plain- 
tiffs. Proof had been presented in the case to show that the 
rule had not been enforced uniformly or impartially. 





Bankers Debate Government Ownership of Telephones. 


One of the features on the program of the twelfth annual 
national convention of the American Institute of Banking, held 
at Dallas, Texas, last week, was a debate as to whether the 
federal ownership of telephone and telegraph lines would 
be to the best interests of the country. The Chicago con- 
tingent argued in favor of such ownership, while the Quaker 
City representatives argued in the negative. 

The latter won. Congressman Hatton W. Sumners, Oscar 
Wells, of Houston, and Judge M. M. Brooks, were the judges 
who awarded the victory to Philadelphia. The winners based 
their argument largely on the fact that government ownership 
of telegraph and telephone lines in Europe has provided a serv- 
ice greatly inferior to that given by private corporations in 
this country. 

Paul B. Detweiler, Robert U. Frey and William W. Allen 
Jr. represented the Philadelphia chapter, while Herbert C. 
Roer, Bruce Baird and John W. Gorby spoke for Chicago. 
3ruce Baird opened the debate for the affirmative side. He 
contended that the United States was the only first-class na- 
tion in the world that stood for private ownership of the 
telegraph and telephone lines. He referred to the post office 
as an illustration of government ownership efficiency. 

Paul B. Detweiler followed, being the first speaker for the 
negative side. He contended that a transference of the tele- 
graph and telephone lines to the Government was entirely un- 
necessary and that the conditions which brought about their 
taking over by the governments abroad did not exist in this 
country. He held that France, Germany and Russia seized the 
telegraph and telephone lines in those countries chiefly because 
of their serviceableness for military purposes. 

In closing for the affirmative, Mr. Gorby asserted that his 
opponents were mistaken in the question they were arguing. 
The question, he said, is not between public ownership here 
and public ownership in any European country. It is between 
public and private ownership here and under conditions that 
exist here. 





Further Time to Purchase Northwestern Company. 

Against the protest of Constantine J. Smyth, special as- 
sistant of the attorney-general of the United States, W. H. 
Dean, of White Salmon, Wash., has been given 30 days 
more in which to qualify as a purchaser of the stock and 
bonds of the Northwestern Long Distance Telephone Co., 
at a price of $400,000. This extension of time was granted 
by Judge Robert S. Bean, of the United States District 
Court, at Portland, Ore. The sale of the stock and bonds 
of the Northwestern will be in accord with the decree of 
Judge Bean on March 26, 1914, requiring the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to dispose of its holdings in the 
company to parties not connected with the Bell interests. 

The extension of time to W. H. Dean was due to his 
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inability to furnish the $95,000 which, with $5,000 already 
deposited by him, is required as a first payment. At the 
expiration of 30 days Judge Bean ruled, Dean must be able 
to present assurances satisfactory to the court that he will 
be able to pay the balance of $95,000 within 90 days after 
the approval of his bid by the court. The balance of the pur- 
chase price, amounting to $300,000, is to be extended over 
a term of years. At the hearing a somewhat lively tilt 
took place between Attorney Smyth and Charles H. Carey, 
attorney for the Pacific Company. Mr. Smyth explained 
his caution in regard to the acceptance of Mr. Dean as a 
bidder, by reciting the method pursued by the Bell inter- 
ests in Kansas City. He feared the same course might be 
attempted in the Northwest and insisted on proof that the 
men backing Mr. Dean had no Bell leanings. 

The stock for which Dean is bidding amounts to 4,212™% 
shares of a total of 6,300 shares, and $721,000 in bonds out 
of a total of $750,000, of which $130,000 worth are said to 
have been issued illegally. 

The physical properties of the Northwestern are said to 
be worth approximately $450,000, and it is believed their 
valuation will be enhanced by the fact that the recent disso- 
lution decree provides that the Northwestern may make 
long distance connections with the Bell lines throughout 
the Pacific Northwest. 





Propose Utilities Commission for Michigan. 

It is expected that the next legislature of Michigan will 
consider the passage of a bill to change the railroad commis- 
sion to a public utilities commission, having more exten- 
sive jurisdiction. The railroad commisson already has ju- 
risdiction over’ the telephone and power companies, but 
in many respects the powers of the board are limited. C. L. 
Glasgow, who has served as a member of the railroad com- 
mission for nearly six years is said to favor a new public 
utilities law and Charles S. Osborn, Republican candidate 
for governor, has given his endorsement to such a plan. 





Loss to Wisconsin Telephone Co. from June Storms. 

The storms which swept portions of Wisconsin on June 
23 and 24 caused a loss to the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
of approximately $18,000 according to statements issued at 
Madison. The work of making the repairs has just been 
completed. Temporary repairs were made immediately, 
which have since been followed by permanent improve- 
ments. Madison and ten nearby points were within the 
area in which the company suffered heavy loss. Nearly 
300 poles were broken and many miles of wire and cable 
torn down. 





Proposed Merger at Waxahachie, Texas. 


At a recent meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Waxahachie, Texas, a movement was started looking to 
the consolidation of the two telephone exchanges in that 
city. It was stated that conferences had been held with 
the officials of the two companies and with the users of 
telephones and it seemed to be the general opinion that 
all concerned were ready to work for consolidation. 





Municipal Automatic Plan Again Up In Topeka. 


Several weeks ago Clyde O. Tresner, secretary of the Topeka 
Industrial Council, of Topeka, Kan., sent out letters to a large 
‘number of subscribers of automatic telephone systems in differ- 
ent cities, asking their opinion of the service. It is now stated 
that about 90 per cent. of the answers received were favorable 
to the automatic service. Upon this showing the Topeka In- 
dustrial Council has passed a resolution commending the propo- 
sition that the city issue bonds to the amount of $900,000 for 
the purpose of constructing a municipal automatic telephone 
plant. 
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The resolution also states that the average citizen of Topeka 
finds the present telephone system burdensome on account of 
its residence rates, management and “overloaded party lines.” 
The “therefore-be-it-resolved” part of the resolution states that 
the Industrial council “lends its moral support towards the 
assistance of this proposed municipal enterprise.” 

Over 8,000 names are said to have been secured at Topeka, 
Kan., to petitions circulated by Harold D. Stroud, in a new 
campaign for municipal automatic telephone service in that 
city. At a mass meeting of the signers several prominent 
speakers were heard and it was decided to work in conjunc- 
tion with the Industrial Council in presenting the municipal 
automatic telephone plan to the city commissioners and_ thx 
public. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA, 


September 15: Application by the Union Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Corporation, operating in the counties of Orange, 
Los Angeles and San Bernardino, requesting authority to re- 
new for a period of one year promissory notes totaling $24,700. 

ILLINOIS. 

September 24: Certificate of convenience and necessity issued 
to the Pike County Telephone Co., of Pittsfield, I‘1., to estab- 
lish a telephone service at Hull, Ill, it being stipulated and 
understood that the Central Union Telephone Co. will discon- 
tinue operation at Hull. 

September 17: Sale of the Desp'aines Telephone Co., of 
Des Plaines, Ill., to the Chicago Telephone Co. approved. 

INDIANA, 

September 25: Request by farmers near Boswell, Ind., for 

permission to organize the Boswell Farmers & Merchants Co. 
MICHIGAN. 

September: Application by the Citizens Telephone Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for permission to increase the rate on 
business. telephones at Allegan, Mich., from $21 to $24 a year. 
A few years ago the company asked that rates be increased 
in Allegan and compromised with the business men by raising 
the rate from $18 to $21 with the understanding that another 
$3 increase would be made in 1914. It is not believed there 
will be any objection to the proposed increase. 

NEBRASKA. 

September 22: Hearing he'd at Lincoln on the application 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. to raise rates at 
Fairmont. The exchange there, formerly owned by the Fill- 
more County Telephone Co., was taken over some time ago. 
The Lincoln company wants to abolish two-party business and 
four-party residence service and to fix rate for grounded 
service on rural lines at $1.25. The other proposed rates are: 
Business, $2.50; residence, $1.50 and $1.25. 

OHIO. 

September 22: Hearing held on complaint of subscribers 
of the Celina & Mercer County Telephone Co., of Celina, Ohio, 
as to the service and rates of the company. 

September 24: Order requiring the Valley Telephone Co., 
of Lebanon, Ohio, to restore to complainant Chauncey R. Bun- 
nell, telephone service over a connecting line built by him to 
his residence, service on which, after continuing for several 
years, was discontinued following the cutting down of one of 
complainant’s no!es by an unknown party. 

September 25: Order authorizing the Burton Telephone Co.. 
of Burton, Geauga County, and the receiver of the Central 
Union Telephone Co., to retain a physical connection. 

October 1: Hearing on the application of the Greenville 
Home Telephone Co., of Greenville, Ohio, to issue $200,000 
preferred stock, with the proceeds of which to pay for the 
Bradford Home Telephone Co., which the company purchased 
under authority of the commission, for $24200; to pay for 
the Bloomer Telephone Co., also authorized by the commis- 
sion, $3.575; to pay for the property of the Rossburg & New 
Western Telephone Co., an Indiana property, $12.000; to pay 
bills due, $30000; to redeem matured bonds. $75,000, and for 
extensions of toll lines and farm lines, $55,225. 

WASHINGTON. 

October 9: Hearing at Seattle in case 1741, B. Weiman vs. 
Richmond Beach Telephone Co., in relation to service. 

October 5: Hearing at Seattle on protest of residents of 
Phinney Avenue against “Ballard” designations in the tele- 
phone directory. 

October 6: Hearing at Seattle on a protest as to the 
. "aman toll rates of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 

O. 








Queries on Theory and Practice 


the advantage of transposing will be lost. 
the transpositions, each section neutralizes the other, and 
comparative quiet results. 


Tying Drop Wires—Making Transpositions. 

Will you tell me what ou consider the best method of 
tying on drop house wire with marline cord? Why are 
line transpositions not made several on each pole, instead 
of being made to mismatch? 


Untwist the twisted pair drop line for a sufficient distance 
to lie parallel clear around the insulator, as shown in Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1. Method of Tying Drop Wire With Marline. 
Then lash the wires together with a few turns of marline 
so as to keep the wire from being pulled off the insulator. 

If all the transpositions were made on the same pole, 
the benefits of transposing would be lost as far as concerns 
cross talk between the telephone lines. Two parallel un- 
transposed metallic circuits (Fig. 2-A) will have cross talk. 
The alternate positive (+) and negative (—) charges on 
wire No. 2 if the upper, or talking line, will cause a surging 
of currents from and to nodal points 3 and 4 on the lower 
or listening lines. Notice the arrows. If we transpose line 
3-4 (Fig. 2-B) at the middle, the nodal points become four 
instead of two (A, B, C and D). 

The current surges to and fro as arrowed. Though we 
might expect the nodal point A to be midway between the 
telephone and the center of the line (% of total length of 
line), it is really quite close to the telephone, because it 
will be at a point for which there are equal impedances to 
the other wire. The impedance of the telephone causes the 
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Fig. 2. Sketches Showing Effects of Transpositions. 


node A to be so near as to leave not much electricity to be 
discharged through the telephone. 

If both lines (Fig 2-C) were transposed at the center, the 
node would be moved to the quarter point and in addition, 
the disturbing electromotive force increased by the action 
of the right half of the upper or disturbing line. Hence 


By staggering 





Protection from Lightning. 


Can it be truthfully asserted positively that any of the 
usual telephone protectors, properly installed on the outside. 
or inside, of a dwelling, will protect the house from all 
damage that might occur through lightning being conducted 
to the house by telephone wires; and that the lightning 
protector will absolutely ward off and safely conduct to the 
ground through the ground wire and ground rod, heavy 
and repeated currents discharged during an electrical storm 
of great severity? 


No, the telephone protector is not an absolute safeguard 
against all possible electrical discharges from the atmos- 
phere. It was never intended so to be. It will safely take 
care of all the usual inductive discharges, induced on the 
telephone line by lightning, but when the wire is itself, 
directly struck by lightning, it is hard to build apparatus 
which will prevent damage. When we consider that light- 
ning has been known to melt a number of large wire nails, 
which were sticking in the top of a post, some nature of 
the severity of a direct stroke may be formed. 


Bringing Grounded Lines Into Exchange. 

We have a good many grounded lines coming into our 
board that are owned by farmers. How may I most effect- 
ively bring them into the board to cut down the noise from 
the light lines? Is this plan a good one? To let each 
grounded line take one pair in the cable beyond the end 
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Connection of Grounded and Metallic Lines. 


of the light lines and there ground one side? Or would | 
get as good results by letting them take one pair of wires 
on cross arms for the same distance? 


The most effective way is to make each line metallic. 
Then use a repeating coil when each such metallic line is 
connected to a grounded line. A cheaper way is to make 
each line metallic as far as it parallels the electric light 
lines, installing a repeating coil where it becomes earth 
return. You will need a repeating coil in the cord circuit 
when connecting such a metallic line to a grounded line. 
If your noise is slight, running metallic past the exposure 
and grounding one wire will help, but to make it completely 
metallic is better. 





The Telephone in War. 

Never has the telephone been given such a thorough test as 
a life and death factor as it is today in Europe. Taking its 
place, as it now is, with wireless telegraphy and aerial activity 
on the huge battleground of the European nations, the tele- 
phone is an important facility. The Belgian soldiers have 
made wonderful use of the field telephone, a very practical 
and compact instrument. With it they have been able 
to keep in communication with their officers many miles in 
the rear of activities. Portable telephone stations are aiding 


the army staffs to direct the movements of their men at the 
vital points of the vast line of army operations. 
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Hoarding 
Are You Guilty2>—A New Era 
By J. C. Kelsey 


Are you hoarding money? Someone is, and there is a still 
hunt on for the guilty party. It seems quite difficult to locate 
him. As the banker who he is, and he will tell you that every 
one of his safety deposit boxes are rented and are literally 
full of money. Ask the grocer or butcher. Not guilty! Ask 
the farmer, manufacturer, or investment dealer, and you will 
discover that the banker is most guilty. 

As telephone experience goes, our business cannot be accused 
of hoarding. With stationary income, and increasing ex- 
penses, together with costly improvements so necessary with 
the march of time, it keeps us busy to keep even, and pre- 
serve our credit. We surely can prove an alibi. 


Maybe your banker has refused to loan you money, or has 
called your loan, or is asking a rate of interest which might 
make Shylock jealous. He possibly has done it before, and he 
could do it with impunity, because no institution has ever yet 
dared to dispute with a bank, at least, since Andrew Jackson’s 
day. But you have him now. Report him to Washington. 

No longer need you suffer in silence, and worry your life 
away. Simply hale the trembling banker before the stern 
Secretary of the Treasury, and he will be lucky to live. The 
new witchcraft has been discovered, and you know how sternly 
they punished witchcraft in your ancestors’ days. 

A new day has been born, and the birth of this new, and 
necessary, as well as wonderful, era has long been expected. 
It has been needed—needed sorely. For years we have seen 
the money of depositors loaned in other places. 

We have seen the county seat bank loan it to the big state 
banks. Finally it found its way to New York, there to give 
life and encouragement to stock gambling. Strange, we miss 
the New York Stock Exchange. We have seen local industries 
go to blight because of financial difficulty. Simply because 
the habit of neglecting local enterprise for national gambling 
had become an every day affair. 

Telephone men particularly are interested in the accusation 
of Secretary McAdoo, that many banks are hoarding money 
or charging local business men an unnecessarily high interest 
rate. 

You are an exponent of local ownership. Your business has 
grown to be the biggest enterprise in your community. You 
have been compelled to expand beyond your financial means. 
You have had to beg, borrow, and kite checks, even, or impose 
upon the manufacturer who sold you goods. You simply had 
to do it, because your local sources of money had failed you. 

You have been driven to the city, there to wear out your 
shoes, and your patience, sitting or waiting in anterooms of 
financial houses, with no more assets than the desks you saw 
and the chairs you sat in. You have told them your story, 
and your history. You showed them your statements, and they 
told you they would take the matter under advisement. You 
know what they did. They either dropped the matter, or they 
made an impossible offer which they knew you would not take. 


You belong at home, and your financial needs are no burden 
upon your community at all. They could subscribe for 50 
times your issues if there were a state of war or of dire 
necessity. 

No community is too small to support its telephone company, 
and it is foolish for anyone to think that another community 
can be as much interested in your telephone problems as your 
own people. 
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It seems like human nature to think that pastures are more 
green elsewhere. It seems natural for people to under-rate or 
even despise things pertaining to communities of smaller size, 
or even of their own. That is illustrated by one of your 
prominent merchants who went to Des Moines, Kansas City, 
or Indianapolis to have his eyes treated. He had no faith in 
the local oculist. 

The Des Moines, Kansas City, or Indianapolis man goes 
to Chicago to have his eyes treated. He, too, has little or no 
faith in his home specialists. The Chicago man goes to New 
York, and the New Yorker goes to Vienna. You see no one 
is satisfied. 


It has grown into a habit for one community to respect a 
still larger one. It is not at all natural. It is a most foolish 
idea. It is a double-edged sword. Instead of getting better 
service, he pays higher prices, besides traveling expenses, and 
then cheats the local industry upon which he lives. Instead of 
co-operation, it is dissolution. 

The government has set about to re-estalish natural condi- 
It is time to check the mania of going farther. The 
large cities—only the ap- 


tions. 
wealth and the talent is not in the 
pearance of it. 

Financial men, getting their deposits in a community, follow 
the same tactics. They carry balances in the larger cities, 
both of necessity and preference. The merchant going else- 
where to have his eyes treated, has caused a loss of deposits 
to his local bank. It is hardly fair to expect the bank to act 
differently from anyone else. 

But the government has changed its financial policy. No 
longer are the banks to shift for themselves. Currency has 
been made elastic, and the old conditions of contraction are 
practically done away with. The government cheerfully for- 
warded its emergency currency to the banks in need, and it is 
no more than fair that the government should ask for decent 
treatment of the public in return. After all, the public and the 
government are the same. 


The government has recognized the real need of the United 
States, and it is taking steps to rectify the trouble when it has 
the banks under obligation as well as control. 

Why should a bank, while good local enterprises are in need 
of money, look elsewhere for investment? Why not make 
every effort to encourage local industry to use the money 
deposited by the community? Why not invest where the de- 
posits come from? 

These are the questions Secretary McAdoo is asking. He 
wants the banks not only to loan money to deserving local 
enterprises but also to ask only a fair rate of interest. 

The bankers are up in arms. No doubt the next bankers’ 
convention will hiss and hoot, as the old one did, scarce one 
year ago. It is an old story, and you are familiar with it 
from experience. 

How the railroads objected when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was organized! How you objected when the 
state utility central bills were put through! That is just what 
the banks are doing now. They call Secretary McAdoo’s 
actions unwarranted interference. Some day they will wel- 
come them. 


How foolish it is for a bank to carry 50 per cent. of its de- 
posits in reserve at a time like this. In other words, to hoard 
half of its money is practical suicide, providing the rate of in- 
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terest on the other half is fair. It is doing the banks a favor 
to force them to loan money clear up to their legal reserves. 

How radically wrong it is for community money to be 
stored up when the community needs it for improvements. 
How wrong it is for you to want a new switchboard and 
more telephones, for the benefit of the community, when the 
money is right there to be used but is not available. 


How much better for a local bank to help the local tele- 
phone company than to buy some commercial paper. If the 
telephone company is not in a loanable condition, make it so. 
No business is so inherently sound. 

The banker is almost under obligations to help every utility 
in his community to get a proper paying basis. Instead of 
buying some commercial paper, such as Claflin, Kalamazoo 
buggy, or Whisky paper, over which you have no control or 
knowledge, how much more profitable it would be to make 
two blades of grass grow at home, instead of starving the 
one. 

Of course the banks are not alone in this mania of sending 
off. Do you and your operators, and your clerks always 
buy at home? Do you do your share to make the lawn where 
you live a good one? Don’t expect the banks to stand alone. 
Clean up your place, make it a credit to the locality. 

I am ashamed, real'y, of many plants I have seen. Really 
nothing was needed but a broom, rake, and a paint brush. 
Not a dollar was needed—simply muscle. 

Are you deferring dividends? Are you holding back or 
hoarding the money which has been rightfully earned for 
your stockholders? If so, pay them! The suffering world 
needs the dividends. The war will not last always, and never 
have people needed incomes as much as now. 

Pay your dividends, and enjoy yourself. Don’t try to leave 
too much for the children. Any corporation, deferring right- 
fully earned dividends, is just as guilty as any banker with 
50 per cent. reserves or a man with cash in his lock box. 


Maybe you are hoarding another way. Are you maintain- 
ing your property? Are you neglecting your rotting lines? 
Can people talk over your toll lines as well as they should? 
Do you look after your trouble promptly? Are you hoarding 
your efforts and activities? 

Just as money hoarding cheats one out of interest, so does 
hoarding of energy and activity cheat your property, and rob 
it of its charm, which is so essential to successful financing. 

Who wants to invest in a telephone company which has to 
tell a subscriber that a line is out of order. That means two 
things; not only a loss of service but a loss of revenue. Peo- 
ple won’t deposit in a bank which carelessly throws money 
and property about. 

Why should they invest money in a property which neglects 
itself? You will have to help the banks, by beginning at 
home, just the same as charity. 


Another thing is that many telephone men have lost inter- 
est; and when a telephone man loses interest, so do his direc- 
tors. You have encountered difficulties, and you have grown 
accustomed to them. You have tried to raise more money 
in a half-hearted way and failed. So you all sit down and 
wait for the end. 

That is where you are wrong, for poverty has been our 
greatest asset. It has taught Independent telephone men the 
value of a dollar. You have much to be thankful for, so show 
your appreciation by a renewed interest. 

Help Secretary McAdoo in his effort to come to your relief. 
Deserve it, or you won't get it. 


Talking about co-operating with the banker by showing 
public spiritedness, there is another absence of co-operation, 
and a hoarding of energy which is explained by a letter I 
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received this week. It is an argument which your banker 
and every investor can use against you, and you need every 
advantage if you are to share in this new era of encourage- 
ment. Read every line of the letter. 


By the wav, it seems to me that one of the weakest places 
in the Independent telephone field, is the lack of co-operation 
on toll lines. Practically no uniformity of operation and cer- 
tainly no uniformity as to maintenance exists. Often on joint 
lines owned by two or more companies, the service is allowed 
to deteriorate, simply because of the lack of some person in 
authority over the whole line. 

One company thinks the trouble is on the other end of the 
line, while the other company is sure it is not theirs,——and so 
you go. 

Most of the Independent lines have been built several years, 
and are not as good as they once were, but we don’t seem 
to get after it right. We have some joint lines with the Cen- 
tral Union company and we have the same trouble with them, 
for they wait for us to clear the trouble that just as likely as 
not is on their end. 

Can’t you stir up that feature in TELEPHONY, and keep it 
agitated until something comes of it? 


So you see we still have internal and voluntary abuses. 
Not only in Independent companies but even in a Bell company 
—the only one in receivership, and one which desperately needs 
money. But the lesson is one of waste. One that does not 
awaken great enthusiasm in the breast of an investor. 

You cannot have such a condition, which retards service 
and loses money doubly, any more than a gas company can 
maintain an open lateral pipe, or a power company maintain 
a short circuit. 

Many of our difficulties are of our own choosing. Our 
involuntary troubles are really very few. Our weakness in 
financing properly, may have been involuntary in the past, 
but in the future it will be voluntary. If you fail, it will be 
from poor stewardship. 


A few weeks ago I was on an 80-acre farm. An offer of 
$100 per acre had been made for it. Oh! It was dirty, weedy; 
words fail to tell of the forbidding and unkempt condition of 
the house, barn and grounds. All it needed was a rake, a 
scythe, nails, and paint brush, and most of all, an energetic 
worker. Two men working, just one week, cleaned up the 
place. They put it in order so it could be recognized as a real 
farm, and a passing farmer offered $125 an acre for it. 

Apply this principle to your telephone property. Clean it 
up; make it a proud place. It earns more money than your 
biggest bank, yet your bank has a nice building, and a good 
corner. People point it out to strangers. You are a proud 
local industry—the most important one there financially. Is 
your place pointed out to strangers? 

Join in the spirit of this new era of local helpfulness and 
co-operation, and take advantage of it. 


Secretary McAdoo did not have you in mind when he made 
his protest against hoarding and high interest charges. He 
really means that local industry must not be handicapped, and 
that general industry will always lag until a better foundation 
is built. He knows that investment at home will almost pay 
for itself on the long run. 

What better investment has any one to offer than you? You 
are in the light of the new effort to straighten out our busi- 
ness tangles. 

MORAL: Get out from under the bushel. 





Good Record at Brownstown, Ind. 

William Hunt, general manager of the Home Telephone 
Co., Brownstown, Ind., has made a good record since tak- 
ing charge of the company. In the two years the business 
has nearly doubled, having run from under 400 to more than 
700 subscribers. He is out to make the number 1,000. Per- 
sistent solicitation has been the most of his method. 











Inconsistencies in American lelephone Practice 


A Discussion of Methods of, and Practices in, the Plant, Operating and Executive Departments of Telephone 
Companies, Which are not Economical When Viewed from a Combined Engineering and 
Commercial Standpoint—The Toll Plant—Fourth Installment 


By Constructive Critic 


It is not at all uncommon to find heavy copper toll cir- 
cuits of the outside plant, primarily designed to afford the 
highest electrical efficiency, actually rendering an inferior 
standard of transmission. This impairment is not infre- 
quently caused by inconsiderate connecting of bridging 
signals (bells, relays and drops) either in excessive number 
or of inferior electrical design. We usually find the same 
type of signals used on the most costly and important toll 
circuits as are commonly used on farmer lines or other rel- 
atively unimportant lines. These signals, being made to 
sell cheaply, are of the most inexpensive possible design 
that do not offer the highest practical impedance to cur- 
rents constituting speech. Signals of this sort may thus 
introduce losses that incur an idle investment many times 
the additional cost of especially designed signals, which 
would absorb the smallest amount of energy from the talk- 
ing circuit that it is possible to abstract and still convey a 
satisfactory signal to attendants. 

From what has been gleaned from the tables in the pre- 
ceding installment, does it seem consistent to use bridg- 
ing signals of commercial types, costing less than $4 each 
that detract from .25 to 1.5 or more miles standard cable 
equivalent from expensive copper toll circuits, when more 
efficient ones may be produced for small increase in cost? 
If the telephone circuits are “loaded,” the impairment due 
to bridging signals is greater than given above. 

What I wish to draw attention to here is the relatively 
small, almost inconsequential cost entailed to procure sig- 
nal equipment of highest efficiency as compared with the 
_ cost of improving efficiency by adding wire cross section. 

In the derivation of telegraph circuits, from working tele- 
phone lines, we are prone to overlook the speech transmis- 
sion losses, which we may occasion in our desire to save a 
few dollars in the cost of the coil equipment necessary. 
Incidental to this, I may refer to the very common practice 
of introducing a repeating coil in lines to effect an interme- 
diate telegraph service, when it would be €ntirely feasible 
and practicable to “loop back” to the intermediate point 
over an available second circuit, either directly or by the use 
of an automatic mechanical telegraph repeater. Another 
common method quite as prejudicial to telephonic trans- 
mission as the latter, is to cut the circuit, introduce the 
usual choke co‘l sets at the intermediate point, and then tie 
the talking circuit through with 2 mf. to 6 mf. condensers. 

One of these days the holders of telephone stock certifi- 
cates are going to rise in a body and insist upon having tech- 
nically trained business men to guide the destinies of tele- 
phone properties. They are going to insist that each function 
entering into the construction of a telephone property be 
weighed against every other function in a severely business- 
like manner, in the light of present day scientific and mathe- 
matical knowledge. They are going to insist upon knowing 
exactly what it costs to eliminate a mile of standard cable 
equivalent on every length of line, of every gauge of wire, 
if done by adding copper cross section. And they are going 
to likewise know how much it costs to eliminate a mile of 
standard cable equivalent, by employing the most efficient types 
of cables, central office and other equipments. They are go- 
ing to require and demand that some one apply this informa- 
tion in a rational manner outside of the laboratory and out- 
side of the pale of headquarters. 
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There is no branch of telephone service that represents 
proportionately so little investment in equipment, com- 
pared with line and other charges of an extended cystem, 
as does toll service. The investment for central office toll 
equipment may almost be called negligible when compared 
with the thousands of dollars invested in outside plant, the 
cost of maintaining it, and its carrying charges. Yet, what 
element in the system can have a more potent bearing in 
promoting the efficiency, and the gross and net revenue, than 
such equipment, and its intelligent use? 


Tot, SwitcHING METHops. 


The fact that a study of switching methods is a study in 
human equations, rather than abstruse mathematical investi- 
gations, may be given as the reason why the “550 learned 
ones” have left toll line switching equipment practically as 
it was 15 years ago, while they have busied themselves com- 
piling profound scientific bulletins, couched in terms and 
expressions of a highly abstract and theoretical nature be- 
yond the ken of the unlettered. I do not essay to contend 
that no refinements have been made in toll central office 
equipment bearing directly upon the facility of establishing 
service connections. But I do say there has been no radical 
or consequential changes put into general, practical use as 
affecting manual switching efficiency over the longer as well 
as the more important toll lines. Take a concrete case, as 
may be found in almost, if not all toll offices—a call coming 
in from a toll line—and follow it to a termination: 

1. The signal over the line jack apprises the operator 
that her attention is desired, or it may be that some way 
station is being signaled instead. 2. She picks up one of 
the companion cords of a cord pair (being careful which 
cord of the pair) and inserts it in the spring jack correspond- 
ing to the signal, probably restoring the signal manually. 
3. She reaches to the cord pair listening key and manip- 
ulates it, placing her operator’s set in connection with’ the 
corresponding cord pair and plugged line. 4. She calls 
the name of her office and proceeds to obtain the facts of the 
call if not perhaps curtly informed that an intermediate office 
was being called, the lamp signal (if such is used) not indi- 
cating the detail of the signal. 

The operator may note these facts on a ticket, or call the 
local number and allow the calling office to supervise. How- 
ever, she would proceed thus: 5. She would restore the lis- 
tening key of the first cord pair and then pick up the cord 
of a second convenient idle pair (being careful which cord 
of a pair) and then, while holding the plug (6) depress a 
call wire button and order up the wanted subscriber’s line 
through a “B” operator. 7. After being told the num- 
ber of the transfer trunk by the “B” operator, the plug of 
the toll board cord is inserted in the trunk and the cord 
pair listening key depressed. She would then either wait 
until the subscriber responds to the signal sent from the 
“B” board or depress her ringing key to signal him direct, 
as may be required. 8. Upon getting into communication 
with the subscriber and wishing to effect a connection to 
the toll line, (9) she withdraws the first inserted plug from 
the toll line and replaces it with the companion cord of the 
one inserted in the trunk to the “B” board. 10. At the 
termination of the service, two plugs must be withdrawn 
and the plugs and listening key restored. 
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Very few switchboards are equipped so that an operator 
can listen on the front and rear cord, independently, with- 
out withdrawing one of the plugs, or without restoring the 
normal listening key. I ask why it should be necessary to 
use two cord pairs in effecting a connection such as de- 
scribed? I also ask why it should be necessary to insert 
any plug in the toll line jack in the first response to the 
signal from the toll line? It is not even necessary to sug- 
gest to a circuit engineer how this may be accomplished other- 
wise. 


THE SwitTcHING EQUIPMENT. 


I arise again to ask why it has not been demanded by 
the traffic managers? I fancy I hear the reply that “only 
a little loss of time” is consumed in each established con- 
nection—by these ways of 15 years ago. Our Franklin said: 
“Time is the stuff that life is made of.” That, even, was 
way back in the patient days of the 18th century. Time! 
Time! That is all the toll company has to sell, and every 
second-beat blots out that much of its only commodity be- 
yond recovery. The aggregate of the losses thus oc- 
casioned in our largest systems would be truly appalling if 
but appreciated. 

Many of the largest and most progressive factories have 
men employed who are charged with the one duty of ob- 
serving workmen with the view of devising more efficient 
ways for them to perform their tasks—eliminating every 
possible physical move that is not directly effective, that 
the greatest possible output per dollar of labor cost, and 
per unit of capital investment, may be attained. Beyond an 
effort to repair cracked voices of prospective operators, 
and devising a comprehensive set of stereotyped answers to 
be applied automaton-like to inquiring patrons, little has 
been done looking toward increasing the physical capabili- 
ties—or should I say, physical effectiveness?—of the toll 
operating force. It seems to have been taken for granted 
that there is about so much work and fuss to be gone 
through in completing a toll connection, and it has been 
let go at that. 

The statement is made that toll switching equipment and 
methods are practically as they were 15 years ago, which 
they are, save for a few minor changes affecting a portion 
of the short-haul business. If we are to become more con- 
sistent in the future, it appears that the demands will have 
to come from the traffic departments, or from the front 
office as a requirement upon the factory, equipment, and 
general engineering departments. Our equipment engineers 
change only what is demanded of themin so far as bringing 
about any radical and highly efficient toll operating methods 
or equipment for effecting it, though they do devise in- 
genious circuit combinations. 


THE Factory ENGINEER AND ACTUAL OPERATIVE CONDITIONS. 


The vision and horizon of factory equipment engineers, 
being limited by virtue of their sphere of endeavor, they 
may reasonably be expected to become idealistic and im- 
practicable as to the use and treatment of the very equip- 
ment they devise. They have no way of simulating actual 
service and traffic conditions in laboratories, however well 
they may be equipped for academic investigations. 

Vital improvements in equipments generally come only 
after incessant hammering from dissatisfied purchasers and 
users of equipments. The factory engineer either will not, 
or cannot, appreciate actual operative conditions. How- 
ever, the factory engineer has played an important part in 
the evolution of telephone equipments, but it is pertinent to 
ask if his motives and ambitions have been directed toward 
producing equipments representing the highest possible 


achievements in electrical and operating efficiency? Or 
have they been directed toward the more prosaic objects— 
Is it not true that his objects have been 


those of business? 
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to create talking and selling points first over all other con- 
siderations? Competition must be met and outdone as to 
price. “New styles” must be brought out to befuddle the 
purchaser in making his comparisons and in conveying the 
impression that the manufacturer is blazing new trails, Per- 
haps I am too severe. It is all because of orders from the 
employer who did not embark in the manufacturing busi- 
ness upon the professional advice of his family physician, 
and who is therefore in the serious business of making 
money—or of trying to keep from losing it. 


Every stride that has taken place in the field of power and 
lighting has come as a demand and as an uncompromising 
requirement from the men in the field. Our present limits 
of high potential transmission would still be one of the 
things yet of the future, were it not for the almost absolute 
insistence of purchasers upon manufacturers and their en- 
gineers. With bias and prejudice, the factory engineers 
ingeniously met the conditions demanded. They are today 
busy with the now-demanded realizations of tomorrow 
amid the same haze of reluctance and conservatism. This 
condition has existed, and will continue to exist, in the 
realm of telephony. It is up to the man in the field to take 
the initiative and make his wants known by demand—when 
he knows what he wants. 

As an example of the conservative inclination and the 
impractical knowledge of service conditions of factory en- 
gineers, I may give the following typical instances: 

A traffic manager, after repeated complaints from oper- 
ators, called the attention of the engineer of one of the 
large telephone equipment factories to the fact that the toll 
boards received from it did not allow enough knee room for 
even the shortest operators; and that the foot rests were 
5-inch shelves and thus unsuitable, since only the toes could 
be rested upon them. The factory engineer could not 
understand why the operator need get her body up to the 
keyshelf—why leaning over all day and hanging by her toes 
should make any difference or cause inefficiency in her 
operating. To make the desired knee room, simply meant 
setting back the lower panels. Still this stipulation was re- 
quired, as a condition contingent to placing an order for a 
subsequent installation, to bring it about. I have often 
wondered how long low toll switchboards and unsuitable 
operators’ chairs would be used if the toll traffic manager 
could humble his pride for just half a day and sit at the 
toll switchboard to experience the actualities. He prob- 
ably would spend the other portion of the day at the osteo- 
path’s. 

Upon making some transmission tests it was found that 
the repeating coils furnished in the switchboard by a large 
manufacturer, had a standard cable equivalent of approdxi- 
mately four miles. A complaint was made to the manufac- 
iurer with the hope that better ones could be furnished to 
replace them. The answer was that this was the first com- 
plaint the factory had ever received of that nature and that 
many thousands of its coils were in satisfactory use. It, 
therefore, could not understand why they were not good 
enough for the complainant. Well, they were not, and they 
were displaced by coils having approximately one-half mile 
standard cable equivalent, and junked. 

This manufacturer still equips boards with the same type 
of coils. They are bought upon faith by telephone men, 
who should know better than believe any manufacturer to 
be more honest than himself in his quest of the “almighty 
dollar.” It is little short of criminal, in the light of present 
knowledge, to sell switchboards with inefficient circuits and 
associated equipment such as low impedance clearing drops 
and coils bridged across cord circuits and toll lines; low 
capacity condensers and all manner of devices prejudicing 
first class heavy copper toll lines to a large percentage of 
their transmission possibilities. 
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Some few years ago a telephone company ordered a 
standard toll wire chief's desk as made by a leading manu- 
facturer. It was utterly impossible to effect the many tests 
tor which such a board is commonly intended, although it 
was equipped most elaborately and cost correspondingly. 
It was necessary for a local man to entirely re-equip and re- 
wire it. The factory engineer could not have had any prac- 
tical experience in toll line testing. Yet, the factory en- 
gineer resents any “back talk” or suggestions. 


EXAMPLE OF FACTORY SWITCHBOARD RECOMMENDATIONS. 


If you write the manufacturer of equipment for prices 
and recommendations for a switchboard for an exchange 
of about 400 telephones, of which 200 are magneto farmer 
line subscribers and the remaining ones, common battery 
local telephones, and there are also three toll lines entering 
the exchange, the equipment the manufacturer will quote. 
on the recommend will be roughly as follows: 

Two positions, one of which will have provision for the 
farmer lines and toll lines, the equipment for handling the 
farmer and toll lines being identical—500-ohm drops of the 
same pattern being used for both farmer and toll lines. 
The second position will be equipped for common battery 
local exchange lines. The first mentioned position will be 
equipped with three kinds of cord circuits—probably four 
kinds, viz: (1). Three sets of “toll to toll” cord pairs. 
These for connecting non-common battery lines together. 
Two pairs similar to the latter with almost any old excuse 
for repeating coils, permanently connected between the 
cords of each pair, may or may not be provided unless the 
inquirer had happened to mention that he has some 
“grounded lines” to take care of. (2). Three sets of “toll 
to local” cord pairs. These for connecting a common bat- 
tery exchange line and farmer or non-common battery 
(toll) line. (3). Eight sets of “local to local” cord pairs. 
These for connecting two common battery lines. 

The second position, on which are to terminate all the 
common battery local lines, will be equipped with two kinds 
“of cord circuits, viz: (1). Ten sets of “local to local” vord 
pairs. (2). Four sets of “toll to local” cord pairs. 

Now, the inquirer will doubtless consider the advice re- 
ceived as most reliable; that it is given as the fruit of a 
most ripe and extended experience—the chances are that 
the engineer making up the specifications never saw the in- 
side of the central office of such a telephone exchange, hav- 
ing been “born and raised” at the factory. The order will 
be placed in due time and the board installed. It will be 
used in blissful ignorance, oblivious of its inefficiency and 
disadvantages. 

The operators will not know what kind of a cord pair to 
use when a call comes in—whether the connection is to be 
“local to local,” or “local to farmer,” or any other com- 
bination. If the operators fail to keep the functions and 
uses of the four types of cord pairs constantly in mind, un- 
satisfactory service and consequent complaints will result. 
This latter is aside from the extra charge upon operators, 
making for lower operating efficiency. It is absolutely impos- 
sible for an operator to anticipate the kind of cord pair to 
choose in answering a call, therefore requiring a change 
of plugs in a considerable percentage of switches. 

Unless the prospective purchaser specifies “universal cord 
sets,” he will not be quoted on them, nor even have his at- 
tention directed to their advantages. If the prospective pur- 
chaser specifies universal cord sets with repeating coil to 
be controlled by key on “toll to toll” connections only, he 
will not get full universal cord sets (front and rear cords 
of sets to be used interchangeably) unless he submits de- 
tailed circuit diagrams and then refuses to be “reasoned 
with.” 

The cost of universal cord sets is greater per set than 
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the ordinary kind, due to more equipment being associated 
with each set. But it obviously requires a less number of 
the former to handle a given traffic, since the sum of the 
probable maximum number of each kind of cords required 
will not have to be provided, as will be necessary if the 
specific cord sets are used. The saving in the number of 
cord sets will thus in a measure offset the increased cost 
per set. The universal cord sets are electrically more com- 
plicated than the specific cord sets, but there is the ad- 
vantage of having only one kind of circuit with which to 
become familiar. With reliable relays, the chance for 
trouble is scarcely increased. The advantages from an 
operating standpoint can only be appreciated by actual trial 
as the saving in operator hire may absorb the increased net 
cost the first month of service. 

If the purchaser requests that a supervisory key be pro- 
vided, the chances are that it will be one which simply cuts 
off the battery, without obstructing the listening bridge, 
and will be so wired as to cause a very disturbing click in 
the connected lines, when manipulated. 

Very little study appears to have been given to the design 
of switchboards to facilitate wiring them for service. They 
are usually made as a piece of furniture and left to be con- 
nected in any makeshift sort of way. Little attention is 
given to placing and wiring equipment so trouble may be 
readily located or adjustments made. The equipment is al- 
most always so wired that, if it is necessary to replace or 
rewire any piece of equipment, it leaves traces and mutila- 
tions. Who ever saw a switchboard so wired that a key 
could be easily removed from the keyshelf and replaced 
without making a mess of things? 

The finish of visible metal parts will be in showy nickel 
plate, unless otherwise specified. After a month’s use, the 
nickel finish will be badly scratched and much of the wood- 
work marred, particularly the woodwork adjacent tc spring 
jacks. I will not take space to further elaborate on the de- 
ficiencies usually found on commercial switchboards. 

If you remonstrate with the manufacturer, the reply you 
will receive will be a sort of hybrid—as if it were a cross 
between such a letter as you would expect from a suave. 
well-bred business man; a painfully stilted letter written by 
a government departmental clerk, or the office boy of a “man 
of title’ who draws $2,500 per year and who is allowed parlor 
car charges when away on company business; and a letter from 
a man who honestly believes you have been using your 
headgear for a speaking trumpet and who desires to tell you 
so. 

After the owners of telephone properties come to realize 
that manufacturers have more selfish aims than the desire to 
raise the ideals and standards of the telephone art, they will 
apply “caveat emptor” to the purchase of telephone equipment 
in the same manner as they do to the purchase of soap and 
coal. If the men in their employ are not competent to make 
such tests, they will have the tests made by men who are. 


(To be Continued) 





British Columbia Cable After Year’s Use. 


The Nanaimo-Point Grey cable of the British Columbia 
Telephone Co. was put into operation a little over one year 
ago. As fully reported in TELEPHONY at that time, the en- 
terprise was largely experimental because of the length and 
type of cable used. Twelve months’ operation shows it to 
be -successful in every particular. Nothing could more fully 
supplement transportation facilities between Vancouver Is- 
land and the mainland of British Columbia than the long dis- 
tance telephone and the two lines of communication have cer- 
tainly fostered business relations. It is declared that trans- 
mission is practically perfect which still further aids in the 
increased use of these lines, especially during business hours 
of the day. 








Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


My Telephone. 
Do | want to call a neighbor 
Just to ask her for a loan, 
With alacrity I hasten 
To my trusty teléphone. 


Does a guest come in for luncheon 
And the larder’s lean and bare, 
A call upon my telephone 
Insures the needful fare. 


Am I tired, bored and lonely, 

And a friend would cheer the hour 
My telephone will bring her 

With its wondrous magic power. 


If a dinner I am giving 

And ‘for time am sore depressed, 
I rely upon my telephone 

To summon all the guests. 


In the darkest of night’s shadows 
It fulfills its greatest mission 
When to a suffering one it brings 

The family physician. 


In short, the things it does for us 
Would take much space to mention. 
There’s not a word of praise too great 
For this marvelous invention. 
—Suzanne McKeivy. 





A Solar Plexus for the Eavesdropper. 

At last there comes, in the person of A. G. Howard ot 
Tekamah, Neb., a man with a machine to blazon before the 
eyes of all annoyed subscribers the identity of that everlast- 
ing pest, the telephone eavesdropper. 

This gentleman, himself a nerve-worn victim, has invented 
and patented what he calls the Howard Indicator. This de- 
vice indicates just what receiver is taken down any place 
along the line, by a combination of musical note signals. 

Every telephone, like every human being and every piece 
of organized matter in the world, has its keynote. Caruso, 
for example, is afflicted with musical bones and certain tones 
drive him wild with the vibration of his frame. 

When a subscriber takes down the receiver to listen on a 
line equipped with the new device, the comb:nation of notes 
peculiar to his telephone are sounded over the line system, 
and registered upon an indicator in front of the man who is 
calling the exact time that receiver is down. 

Thus Mr. Brown, at the conclusion of a few seconds, can 
stop his conversation with Mr. Smith and remark: 

“Mr. Jones, you pestiferous old goat, get off this line.” 

What a body-blow to neighborhood gossip! 

Putting a stop to this pulling down of receivers all along 
the line, has its economic value to the company also, in that 
it will save batteries, thus exhausted rapidly. Mr. Howard 
has worked on the patent for eleven years. A company now 
is formed and incorporated. He expects to manufacture the 
Howard device in Omaha, he says. 

A View oF THE SITUATION By GEORGE MARTIN. 

When Mrs. Jenkins said to me that Mrs. Wills had told 
Sam Ossendorfer’s sister that Jenk:ns was an old, reprobate 
and scalawag, I asked her where she heard. She said that she 
would tell me if I wouldn’t say a word. I promised; then 
Mis’ Jenkins she said that she must own, she heard this bit 
of gossip eavesdropping on the telephone. 


Now in those days, I used to know when Willie Winkle 
stubbed his toe; how Gracie Carden snubbed her beau, and 
what Jake thought of Minnie Roe; and how Bill Splivins lost 
his cash; and Myers’ baby had rash; and when the Wilbur- 
tons had hash. I used to know who paid their bills, who 
ordered pills, who had the chills; who figured on a new di- 
vorce, and what was ailing Tinker’s horse. 

But now I don’t know hardly of a thing that’s going on: 
{ have to get my gossip from the neighbors ’cross the corn; 
I just don’t have NO pleasure since this indicator thing, has 
kept me from a-listenin’ when I hear the old telephone ring. 





Jimmy Has Changed His Ambition 
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New York Evening Sun. 











Father: “Why are you spanking Willie? Because he swal- 
lowed the nickel?” 
Ma: “Yes, I am. He could just as well have swallowed 


a telephone slug and saved the nickel.”—The Telephone News. 





A New One on the Operator. 
Subscriber (after operator had repeated call number).— 
“Pen and ink.” 
Operator—“I beg your pardon?” 
Subscriber—“Pen and ink means write—right.” 
—The Telephone Review. 





Making It Clear to the Operator. 

The following call was recently received by a Sunbury opera- 
tor: “Central, kindly let me have Sunbury 222-Y. Just toot 
like an engine—then Why?”—The Telephone News. 

Some Class. 

“How would you classify a telephone girl? 
a business or a profession?” 

“Neither. It’s a calling.” 





Is her’s 





Wire, Please! 
The loosened clothespin wabbled— 
’Twas only made of pine— 
And the rude winds said, “You wooden head! 
Hi’ there! Get off the line!”—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Farmers’ Mutual Companies. 

May I have a little space in which to “side in” with Mr. 
Parsons, of Kinkaid, Kans., on the subject of the farmer who 
gives himself a pain for cheap telephone service? Mr. Par- 
sons has, in my opinion, laid the trouble in the right place 
—the manufacturer. 

No “farmers” company or mutual company would ever last 
long, nor even be started, if the manufacturers did not lead them 
on—some even putting out booklets on “the rural telephone,” 
advancing the idea that “some day” the farmers will own all the 
rural lines and equipment. Service will sure get good in 
that case, if it is like about 90 per cent. of the farmers’ 
service I have seen. 1 have a farmers’ mutual here, running 
opposition to me. Their service is elegant. I feel safe in 
saying that I believe 50 per cent. of their telephones are not 
working. : 

I had been switching them for $2 a year. The utilities com- 
mission gave me a raise to $3 a year. The farmers immediately 
“got the bug” and, pushed or helped and encouraged by a repre- 
sentative of a certain manufacturing company, they went ahead 
and started up. That was two years ago. They were going to 
put me out. Now, they have 130 or 140 telephones and I have 
about 220, and I am not much worse run out than I was in the 
first place. I am collecting more per month now than I was 
then and also am giving better service. 

The farmers thought they would have something cheaper, 
but it is costing them more than ever. They can call only 
about 200 telephones while my subscribers can call 2,000. It 
is sufficient to say that they are gradually coming back—at 
$1 per month. 

This is not the first case where the same concern has done 
just such a trick—selling someone something they would be 
better off without. I think that the Independent association 
might take it up. 

Charles N. McCandless, manager, 


Westphalia, Kans. Westphalia Telephone Co. 





Fair Words are Not Enough. 

I have read the editorial which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 19 issue of TELEPHONY with much interest, and wish 
to compliment your paper for its presentation to the ope- 
rating field of this unfair condition. I do not wish to criti- 
cise your efforts in the least. I wish to laud every effort 
which is directed to correct an unfair condition; however, 
I wish to present a suggestion: 

Three years ago the Bell officials met representative In- 
dependent telephone men of the country and views were ex- 
changed, which illustrated that it was the sense of the as- 
sembled parties that destructive warfare should cease. Offi- 
cially, peace was declared. TELEPHONY and the press gen- 
erally, did not take exception to the armistice. The Inde- 
pendents were given to understand that the rule of “buy 
or sell” would prevail. This related to the operating field 
directly, but some of the Independent manufacturers were 
there and voiced approval. 

There has followed three years of bargaining. In each 
instance, whether the Bell bought the Independent, or the 
Independent bought the Bell, the relations of the Bell’s fac- 
tory have been strengthened with the consolidated plant. At 
those points where the Independents were marking time, 
awaiting their turn at the bargain counter, they have re- 
trenched and bought as lightly as was permissible. In 
such purchases, they harbored the Bell factory agents in 
order that their day with the Bell negotiations should not 
be prejudiced. 

This situation has given the Western Electric Co. an 
enormous advantage over the Independent manufacturer 
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and, being a commercial institution, they have used the 
advantage to kill off their rivals for all of the business. 
With the “bars down” as resulted from general negotia- 
tions, it is not a discredit to the operating manager who 
avails himself of a lower price for supplies from the West- 
ern Electric Co., than they ask for their associated com- 
panies. As for the Independent companies who would pay 
the Western Electric Co. more for material than they would 
an Independent factory, these companies are so far in the 
minority that they do not affect the general result. So 
much for the past deplorable conditions. 

The present and future hold forth a great promise for 
both operating and manufacturing Independent industries. 

The Bell has found that it must recognize the Independ- 
ents and make their toll service universal. 

The Clayton anti-trust bill had a hard fight to get past 
both houses at Washington, due to the opposition from mo- 
nopolists in general and the Bell in particular, but it is 
now assured that the Bell and Western Electric can not 
continue as they have. 

The telephone companies as public utilities, whether they 
have a Shield or a Bell emblem on their  specifica- 
tions, must buy their materials in the future on the open 
market. The utility commissions will demand this. It will 
be competition in superior qualities and prices, terms and 
deliveries, which will prevail as soon as the Clayton bill 
becomes a law, and the commissions find the basic prin- 
ciples of rate making involves material costs. 

It would be against both public policy and the law for 
the gentlemen who operate the Bell company to make a . 
promise that they would prohibit the Western Electric Co. 
from selling its wares on the open market. Independent 
purchasers would not consent to this program long if they 
wanted any Western Electric product. If the Western Elec- 
tric Co.owned any patent monopoly, would the Independ- 
ents want to be prohibited from purchasing the advantage 
which it would offer? 

I trust TELEPHONY will place itself behind the broad 
policy of forcing an open market for telephone supplies 
under fair conditions, and let the public benefit by compe- 
tition. Every fair-minded manufacturer will welcome the 
day when the Bell-Western Electric alliance is broken. 
Utility commissions require competitive bidding for tele- 
phone materials and the interstate laws prevent discrimina- 
tion, such as the Bell-Western Electric now practice. 
Chicago. Garrison Babcock. 





A Letter from Uncle Hiram to His Nephew. 


Dear Nephew: 

Your letter came today and I could just tell the mail man 
had something for us when I seen him coming up the road. 

We were all very glad to hear from you, but I was awful 
surprised that you talked about the Farmers’ Mutuals the 
way you did. Aunt Samantha says you have plumb forgotten 
the time when she tried to teach you to always speak proper 
of everyone, but I know you have not, but just gotten in with 
them there fellows that’s got money, and of course you have 
got to be one of them. What I mean is, where you said you 
was up to Bingville to see the Utility Commission. You said 
you was having a suit against a mutual company. If I had 
of known you were there I would of been there sure, because I 
am plumb sure they never heard the likes of you before. 

I never told you, for I was not sure you would be inter- 
ested, but we came near to having a mutual company here 
once. You see it was like this: You remember old Sam 
Ronder. Well, he plumb fell out with Bill Manion over 
at Sugar Creek over the price he was paying for hogs, 
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and he made up his mind he would sell over to Willow Grove 
to the Appel boys. You know the boys, well, Frankie they 
lived on the old Williams place. Well, along in October, 
last year, when it came time to haul his hogs off, he just 
went to the telephone, but not being able to get Joe Appel 
direct, he got him after about an hour on a neighbor’s tele- 
phone, and Joe offered him eight cents for his stuff. He heard 
the same day, by rubberin’ in on the line, that the market 
was off and Bill Manion was only paying seven and a half. 
So he got together some of the few friends he has left, and 
they hauled over to Willow Grove, and by golly, he plumb 
cleaned up. He made $14 more than he would to of sold 
them here. 

It was this way: The Appel boys had a falling out with 
the new telephone man over there, and they had their tele- 
phone taken out, so they had to wait for the morning paper 
from Kansas City for the market. It just happened that 
hogs had goné off the day before and, by cracky, the morn- 
ing train was wrecked, and they never got their paper till 
plumb noon and then Sam was on his way back. 

But do you know, Frankie, along in November the collec- 
tor for the telephone company came along one day with a 
bill for Sam for 10 cents tolls over and above his regular 
bill. And say, Frankie, the man went clean wild. He said 
it was an outrage and that there big company was just run- 
ning away with the whole communitee, and there was no more 
rights for the American people, and why, hc just went crazy. 
He just simply couldn’t get over the robbers a charging him 


10 cents to talk over to Willow ‘Grove when he could have 


sent a postal card for one cent. 


Sam was the moderator of the school district and he went 
right over to Lime Brook’s and they got around among the 
neighbors, and they called a meeting for the next Friday night 
to come together and do something to beat out the terrible 
robbers that had plumb cleaned him for 10 cents. We got 
the chores done and Jim and me went over to see what they 
would do. 

Well, sir, it would of made you laugh to of seen the ar- 
rangement. At about eight o’clock Sam got up like old Judge 
Bleeker to protest the outrages of the terrible companies 
that was robbing the people. Then he told how he only went 
to the telephone and called up Willow Grove only eight 
miles away and talked just a minute to the Appel boys and 
then this low down company charged him 10 cents. 

“Think of it,’ he said. “All that them there fellows has 
to do is to go and string a few little old wires along the 
people’s road and then sit in their offices and get 10 cents 
out of every poor farmer that has to talk.” 

He went on for about 15 minutes and said the same thing 
over 20 times, and when he sat down them fellers said: 

“Let’s salute Sam as our best citizen.” 


But, Frankie, I never did, because he is owing me for the 
last 15 years for the lard your Auntie sold him that fall we 
had so many hogs. But listen, Frankie, then Angus Bowes 
got up. You know him. He has worked and shirked around 
this neighborhood for the past 17 years to my own knowl- 
edge. He said he was plumb for the people and that if 
they wanted to have another telephone system, he would lend 
his hand and his pocketbook. And Frankie, that would never 
build anything. He said he was with a telephone company 
in Indiana before coming here and they only charged a dollar 
a year rent for their telephones and they had better service 
than they ever got here. But I made up my mind, Frankie, 
that if he had anything to do with it, it was not worth even 
a dollar a year. 


Then to heap coals on the fire, Alanson Crowder got up— 
and you know, Frankie, he always has been kind of a prophet 
around here—and he said he was “awful pleased to be here 
to this meeting.” There was some things he had been think- 
ing and he was thinking that $12 a year was too much for 
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them poor farmers to pay for the telephones and he said 
the townspeople only paid $12 and had just one telephone on the 
whole line and here the poor farmers were paying $12 each 
and had 12 on the line. That there company, he said, was 
making at least $140 a year out of their line; and then, too, they 
never used their telephones more than half the time. Why, 
he said he had never used his’n more than once in two months ; 
but we are on the same line with them and we can never 
get central for they are eternally calling their daughter 
Sarah’s. 

And then, again, he said their telephone was out of or- 
der for plumb two weeks at Christmas time; but we know 
about that, too. It was only about two hours and the tele- 
phone man was going by and he went in and found a wire 
broken on the spools inside where Alanson’s boys had been 
fussing with it. T know this for the man stopped at our 
house for dinner that very day and he told us. 

Then Alanson thought he would make a big play with every- 
one by saying that the little girls up at central would only 
answer when they got ready, because when they was not 
lookin’ out the windows at the boys around town, they was 
sleeping. Right there is where your uncle Hiram stepped in, 
for one of those girls is Andy Crawford’s oldest daughter, 
and she is as fine a little lady as ever was; and I got right 
up and asked Mr. Alanson if he could prove what he had 
said, and of course he had to back down and say “No.” 

Then I asked Sam Ronder why he should be such a kicker 
when he could spend 10 cents and make $13.90 by having 
his telephone and being able to get another market. And 
then I asked him if he had any hand in letting them go 
along the road with the poles, and he could not even prove 
he owned the property he lived in. So I told him to shut 
up and that killed the mutual business right there, and 
[ was mighty glad of it. 

But it looks as though it was coming up again soon, and 
do you know, I had plumb forgotten about that meeting until 
you mentioned mutuals in your letter. There is one thing 
I wanted to have you explain to me and that is, why it is 
we have to pay $12 a year and have the 12 on a line and those 
people in town only have one on a line and pay the same 
price? It seems that the company ought to make a sight on 
us farmers. 

We will be glad to hear from you again soon, and’ Aunt 
Samantha says to tell you that she has those wristlets done 
and will soon send them to you. 

Be sure and come home Christmas, anyway. 

Your 6wn Uncle Hiram. 





Campaign Against the “Telephone Borrower.” 


The Knightstown Banner,, Knightstown, Ind., of its own 
initiative, is running a series of cartoons that might be the 
manufacture of a publicity agent of the telephone interests, 
so effectually do they attack the “telephone bo-rower.” 

In the series Mr. Subscriber is the patient hero who puts 
up with all sorts of annoyances from neighbors, friends, total 
strangers and others with mud on their feet. 

Perhaps some good publicity ideas for telephone interests 
could be worked along this line into the general print, thus 
doing a friendly service to the subscriber and securing busi- 
ness for the company, inasmuch as its effect would be to urge 
borrowers to become subscribers. 





Wholesale Treatment of Delinquents. 


The telephone company at Newcastle, Ind., cut off serv- 
ice to several hundred subscribers for non-payment of bills, 
a procedure which, according to:all reports, had the town a 
bit bored, and neighbors were inclined to paraphrase Pears 
by the greeting, “Good morning, have you paid your tele- 
phone bill?” The effect from the company standpoint was 


good, as there was little criticism of the action. 














A New Lock-Out Device for Party Line Instruments 


Attachment for Existing Rural and Suburban Party Line Telephones for Providing Both Private and Inter- 
communicating Service—Ads:t Lock-Out Attachment Requires No Additional Construction 
for Installing, in Addition to Having But Few Parts—Its Advantages 


For a number of years experiments have been conducted 
with a view to producing a practical, moderate priced lock- 
out system for rural and suburban telephone party lines. A 
device for this purpose which is just being placed on the mar- 
ket by the Adsit General Electric Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has many features of interest to telephone men. It is a small, 
device which can be readily attached to the ordinary rural 
party line telephone set and it is not complicated. 

Several years ago the Adsit interests of Minnesota came 
on the market with a lock-out telephone system. They later 
retired from active operations, as a thorough investigation of 
the field demonstrated to them the fact that, while a lock-out 
system was a thing much to be desired throughout the tele- 


discontinued, the experimental laboratory was maintained and 
operated fully, down to the present time. This resulted in a 
large number of changes, and a general refinement of the 
original device which, through the several periods of mechan- 
ical evolution, has developd from a highly complicated and ex- 
pensive, full-sized telephone, down to a simple, thoroughly 
practical, inexpensive, small-sized attachment, which can be 
screwed onto any make of telephone now in use. It not only 
gives the lock-out feature to any party or rural line, but also 
supplies the intercommunicating feature on that line, as well. 
That the device is beyond the experimental stage, is shown by 
a regular rural line being equipped and operated. Letters from 
subscribers, business men, electricians and practical telephone 
































Adsit Lock-out Device, Working Parts Protected by Heavy Glass 


phone world, such apparatus was not commercially practical 
if its adoption required the installation of practically a com- 
plete new telephone and the junking of present equipment. 
From time to time companies have entered the field with 
lock-out systems containing many desirable features. In most 
instances, however. such systems were unsatisfactory for the 
reason that they were too expensive to install and maintain, 
or that they only partially met the need, or else required central 
office or line reconstruction. Such objections, of course, proved 
fatal to the wide-spread adoption of the systems. It appears 
that although the Adsit interests withdrew from the manufac- 
turing field. and while the business end of their company was 
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Cover—Device Installed on Rural Telephone. 


men are in evidence as to the complete satisfaction given by 
this regular service test. 

The predominating features of this new device—the points 
which most strongly appeal to the telephone world—are, as 


given by the manufacturers, as follows: 


The use of the Adsit attachment does not require any as- 
cessory apparatus, nor are there any complicated circuits in- 
volved. It is purely a supplementary form of apparatus not 
necessitating the displacement of any equipment now in service, 
and can be used on any existing type of telephone. 

The apparatus is a positive lock-out device. Any two sub- 
scribers on any suburban party or rural line equipped with 
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the Adsit attachment, may carry on a strictly private conversa- 
tion without the possibility of anyone else on the line over- 
hearing the conversation; nor can their conversation be inter- 
rupted by anyone except central, who maintains control of the 
line at all times. 

Telephones on any one line are intercommunicating, each 
instrument containing a selective calling device as well as the 
lock-out feature. Any subscriber calling another is auto- 
matically connected with the number to which he has set his 
own indicator. A subscriber may call another subscriber di- 
rect without going through central. The selective feature also 
applies to the ringing, no other subscribers on the line being 
disturbed or annoyed. by their telephones ringing when other 
parties are being called. 

A “busy” signal on each instrument indicates when the line 
is being used by other parties. 

On a line equipped with the Adsit Lock-Out device, it 
is a simple and easy matter to locate definitely any point 
of trouble. The trouble shooter can therefore start from the 
main office and go directly to the point to be repaired, thus 
reducing to a great extent the time consumed under present 
conditions, in searching for trouble on the line. 

No subscriber can monopolize the line. Although the call 
may not go through central, there is an automatic device, lo- 
cated in the-central office. This automatically restores the line 
to normal at the end of any time period the telephone company 





Working Parts of the Adsit Lock-out Attachment. 


may desire, usually about three minutes. At the end of the 
time period allowed for conversations, the parties using the 
line are not cut off, although the line is restored to normal. 
They may continue their conversation, as they are not locked- 
out; that is to say, all telephones are on the wire. Other par- 
ties may get in on the line, as is now the case. In the event that 
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the parties originally talking, desire to have their comnversa- 
tion still remain secret, it is only necessary for them to again 
operate the lock-out dial, which can be done in a small frac- 
tion of a minute. The line, therefore, cannot be monopolized, 
as, after the first three or five minutes’ secret talk is con- 
cluded, anyone on the line can reach central in the short 
intervening time required to repeat the operation of the lock- 
out device. The original parties may thus continue their con- 
versation as long as they desire, or until some other party 
“selects in,” in which event the original parties would be 
automatically locked out. It will thus be seen that everyone 
has the private line privilege for a nominal length of time 
and can continue the private line feature by immediately op- 
erating the lock-out device a second time; at the same time, 
no one can monopolize the line indefinitely. Before the 
termination of the secret talk period, the parties using the 
line are “signaled” by a short buzz, notifying them that with- 
in a half minute the line will be restored automatically to nor- 
mal and their conversation will be no longer private unless 
they again operate the lock-out feature of the device. 

If the conversation between subscribers lasts for only half 
a minute, the line is automatically restored to normal when 
the parties talking place their receivers upon the hook, no 
“ring off” being necessary. 

When central sets the indicator at “A” (meaning all), a gen- 
eral alarm is given, every subscriber on the line being rung. 
This is used in cases of emergency, for fire, storm, market or 
weather reports, etc. There is also an “emergency” button 
on each subscriber’s telephone which will permit of the sub- 
scriber, in case of extreme distress, breaking in on the line— 
irrespective of who is using it and getting control of the wire. 
Central can hold the line at normal until the emergency caller 
has time to make his trouble known. This button is covered 
with mica, or glass, which has to be broken in order to use 
the emergency call. The emergency button is not an absolute- 
ly essential feature. Any subscriber in distress would be able 
to reach central, anyhow, at the end of a few minutes by the 
line being automatically restored to “normal,” but in order to 
carry the device to the extreme of perfection, an emergency 
button can be provided on each telephone. 

Telephones upon which the Adsit attachments are placed, 
are interchangeable in every respect; that is to say, if the 
party using telephone No. 5 moves or discontinues his tele- 
phone, and the instrument is taken out and placed with a new 
subscriber whose number might be 10 or 15, the Adsit attach- 
ment on the telephone so changed can be adjusted to the new 
number, instantly, by the lineman. Further, in case a telephone 
is burned out, or otherwise disabled, requiring the changing 
of the set, the attachment on the new instrument can be easily 
and instantly adjusted to the required number. In fact, this 
attachment interferes in no manner with the interchanging of 
a telephone, or any number of telephones, as the device can be 
switched around or adjusted in any manner desired. 

Another feature which has proven very acceptable to the 
subscribers, is the fact that, as their bell only rings when they 
are wanted, they no longer have to listen for their “code ring.” 
They know when their telephone rings, in any manner that 
they, alone, are wanted. 

The accompanying illustrations give a general idea of the 
nature and appearance of this new attachment. It should be 
borne in mind that the Adsit device is not a telephone. It is 
simply a mechanical attachment contained in a glass covered 
box, measuring approximately 4 ins. x 4 ins. x 2% ims. 
This is screwed onto the front of a wall instrument, or at- 
tached to the desk or table when used in connection with 
a desk telephone. 

The method of operation is simple: For illustration, sup- 
pose that No. 1on the dial represents the number ofthe telephone 
in the house of John Brown, and that No.8 represents the tele- 
phone of John Smith. John Brown (No. 1), desiring to com- 
municate with John Smith, (No. 8). noting that the “busy” ’ 
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signal shows the line is not in use, sin.ply turns the arrow on 
the dial on his telephone to No. 8, rings his bell and places 
the receiver to his ear. The current generated in the magneto 
during the act of ringing, has set in motion the mechanism of 
the device, with the result that John Smith’s telephone (No. 
8), is the only instrument on the line that is rung. Even cen- 
tral has not been called on the wire. John Smith answers the 
ring, and the conversation takes place. If the rule of this par- 
ticular line is that conversations should be limited to three 
minutes, or five minutes (it is understood, of course, that this 
limit can be placed at any length desired by the company) 
just before the expiration of the time there will be a short 
buzz in the receiver of each telephone. This indicates that 
within a few seconds the line will be automatically restored to 
normal. The conversation then will no longer be secret, al- 
though the talk will not be interrupted, neither will the talk- 
ing parties be cut off. However, if the parties want to con- 
tinue their conversation in secret, it is only necessary to op- 
erate the lock-out dial and again secure the lock-out connection 
for another period. If the conversation lasts only a fraction 
of a minute, the instant the receivers are restored to the hook. 
the line is restored to normal for the use of anyone. 

If, for any reason, the central operator desires to clear the 
line for long distance purposes, she can, at any time, secure 
access to the line through the timing instrument located at the 
office. 

Even a partial description of what this instrument will do, 
conveys the impression of a very complicated piece of mechan- 
ism. To dispell this impression, the device was knocked down 
and the working parts displayed as shown in one of the illus- 
trations. The reader will note that they are only 18 in num- 
ber, and are not of a nature to. easily become worn, broken 
or out of adjustment. In fact, the simplicity of the device 
is one of its wonderful points. It appeals strongly to the 
mechanical expert as an apparatus that will stand hard use, or 
even abuse, and yet render satisfactory service. 

Another commendable feature noted is that all parts are in- 
terchangeable. In the event of the machine becoming broken, 
it would not be necessary to detach the apparatus from the 
telephone and return it to the manufacturer, as the necessary 
parts are conveniently carried in stock and replacing of the 
damaged parts is easily done by the most ordinary lineman. 

To fully illustrate the accessibility of all working parts, it 
can be said that the removal of three small screws will permit 
of complete knocking down of the apparatus. 

A thorough test of the durability of all parts of the Adsit 
attachment was made in Chicago by hooking up the instru- 
ment to a dynamo and continuously operating the attachment 
for 48 hours, it was computed that the connections made and 
unmade by the instrument during this period, represented the 
equivalent of the amount of work that would be required of 
the apparatus in 20 years of actual service on the ordinary 
telephone line. When knocked down after this test, the parts 
showed no wear but were merely polished, and the machine 
was in perfect operating condition. It was the consensus of 
opinion of the experts who were present that this machine 
will outwear any telephone to which it may be attached. 

The electrical connection between the attachment and the 
telephone proper is made through the medium of a simple 
three-strand cord, connecting with the three binding posts of 
the ordinary telephone. This operation is simple, so that it 
can be done by even the novice lineman. 

The only attachment necessary at the central office is also 
made to the existing switchboard in the same simple manner, 
and requires no changing over or reconstruction of any kind. In 
fact, the central office and a complete line can be equipped with 
these instruments in the same length of time required by a 
lineman traversing the line for inspection purposes. He 
would spend only a few minutes at each telephone in order 
to make the necessary connections. 

One feature of this proposition which will appeal strongly to 
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a large number of telephone companies, especially those in 
the rural field, is. the fact that one of the lines on which this 
system was tried out, the subscription rate was so low that 
the company could make no headway financially, and the co- 
operative feature of its organization would not permit of an 
arbitrary advance in rates. The officials could find no plaus- 














Lock-out Attachment Used with Desk Set. 


ible excuse for a much needed advance. When the line was 
equipped with the Adsit lock-out device as an experiment, the 
service was so greatly improved that the subscribers, in this 
particular instance, were glad to consent to an equitable in- 
crease in rate. In fact, after the instruments had been in use 
only a few days, the subscribers refused to even entertain the 
suggestion of their removal, gladly agreeing to an advance in 
rates sufficient to justify the company in purchasing the equip- 
ment for all lines. 

A number of patents on the apparatus have been granted 
and others have been applied for. While fairly satisfactory 
manufacturing facilities sufficient to produce the new machines 
on a moderate scale, have been arranged for in Minneapolis, 
it must be said that the present output of machines is quite 
limited. The company, at present, reports that it is taking only 
such business as it can conveniently handle under present 
conditions. It can be said, however, that arrangements are 
already under way to greatly increase the possible output, and 
a much larger number of attachments should be available to 
the market within the coming 60 days. Those in charge prom- 
ise that all orders will be filled strictly in accordance with 
the order in which they are received. 

The company has moved its main offices to Minneapolis. It 
will be permanently located there, as will also its manufactur- 
ing plant. The firm will, in future, be known to the trade as 
the Adsit General Electric Co., and the main offices of the 
company at Minneapolis, Minn., will be located in the Mc- 
Knight Building. 





From Factory 


Convention: 


“When the Midnight Choo-Choo Leaves for Alabam.” 

There were a lot of reasons why that fellow wanted to 
get back to that state of Alabama. It came first on his 
list of desires. If you were going to make up an alphabet- 
ical list of the whole of these United States, you would put 


Alabama first. 
Right up among the top in an alphabetical list of its 
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SUPPLY CO. 





Birmingham Headquarters of Matthews Electric Supply Co. 


cities, and at the top in population, is Birmingham. A 
top notcher in the list of electrical supply dealers in that 
state and city is the Matthews Electrical Supply Co. This 
is not for alphabetical reasons but as our friend Mr. Pos- 
tum says, “There’s a Reason.” 

Almost every telephone company down in that section of 
the country has a reason for its good opinion of this com- 
pany, and there are a lot of good live telephone companies 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Look Out Mountain. Good 
goods at reasonable prices combined with prompt service 
have made this company so well and favorably known in 
its native state. 

Birmingham is very centrally located so that the com- 
pany is only “One Day By Freight” from any telephone 
company in the state. While it has long carried a full line 
of genefal supplies it has not had a stock of telephones, 
and it is a big advantage to be able to get telephones and 
supplies in the same shipment and so save freight, cartage, 
postage and work. It will be good news, therefore, to all 
the telephone companies in Alabama, and especially to 
Ericsson telephone users, that the Matthews Electrical 
Supply Go., of Birmingham, is now the agent of the Erics- 
son Manufacturing Co. in the state of Alabama, and will 
be able to furnish that well known line of steel telephones, 
handmikes, etc., along with its own satisfactory lines of 
general supplies, pole line hardware, etc. 
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Ohio Independent Telephone Association, Columbus, Ohio, October 29, 30 


The Cairo (Ill.) Police Telephone System. 

A very simple and reliable police telephone system was 
recently placed in operation by the Home Telephone Co., 
of Cairo, Ill., for the police department of that city. 

The city is divided into a number of police districts each 
containing four or five telephones, which are placed at 
prominent points on the officers’ beats. The telephones, 
45 of which are installed, are the “Central Energy” iron 
clad, water-proof type and include the usual complement of 
apparatus. On the top of the instrument a dome-shaped 
casting shelters a lamp signal of high power, which is vis- 
ible in three directions through bull’s-eye lenses. This 
signal can be seen from short distances in the day time, 
but at night it is said that the lamp signals can be easily 
distinguished at a distance of 10 or 12 blocks. At points 
where an audible signal is required in addition to the lamps, 
a large weatherproof, double gong, extension bell is mounted 
on the pole above the telephone. 

Each of the 45 telephones is connected to the exchange 
by means of an individual line. These lines are grouped 
together and numbered serially on the switchboard. When 
an officer takes off the receiver at any station to make his 
report, the corresponding line lamp is displayed at the 
switchboard. As the police lines are fitted with lamp caps 
of a distinctive color, the operator does not answer the call 
but immediately switches it to the police headquarters over 
a special trunk line and makes a time record of the call. 
The patrolmen are required to report at definite intervals 
and if the report of any officer is not received within a few 
minutes of the scheduled time, a roundsman is sent to look 
him up. The telephone company’s record of calls is sent to 

















Open View of Police Telephone. 


police headquarters daily and checked by them with the 
police records. 

Whenever, in cases of emergency, the police headquarters 
desires to locate an officer, the operator is directed to call 
certain stations on that officer’s beat. When the operator 
rings on the line, a special relay in the telephone is oper- 
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ated. This relay, as soon as it is energized, locks in the 
operated position, closing a circuit containing the lamp 
signal, which is connected to a nearby secondary electric 
lighting circuit. When the officer notices the signal, he 
opens the telephone set and presses a release key which 














Manager Aisthorpe, Cairo, IIl., and His Auto “‘Genevieve.” 
darkens the lamp. The call is i-.cn answered in the usual 
way. It is seldom necessary to light more than two or 
three lamps in a district in order to locate an officer. 

E. T. Aisthorpe, manager of the Home Telephone Co., 
of Cairo, states that the installation was made at a very 
low cost, as the telephone company had distributing poles 
on nearly every corner where the telephones were installed 
and, furthermore, the cl-c:ric lighting c!-cuits were within 
a very short distance. The scheme was developed by Mr. 
Aisthorpe in co-operation with the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 





Kellogg Gets Switchboard Contract at Alpena, Michigan. 

The Interlaken Telephone Cc. «ft Alpena, Mich., for- 
merly the Onaway-Alpena Telep'ione Co., last week award- 
ed a contract to the Kellugg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
for the switchboard whic !:i will be installed in the 


company’s 


new 
new ci 
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established, between calling and called parties, by the op- 
erator, absolute secret service is claimed to be established. 

The new switchboard is to be equipped with what is 
termed an instantaneous disconnect and recall. On the 
present switchboard much difficulty is experienced by sub- 
scribers in that, when once connection is established, it is 
almost impossible to again attract the attention of the op- 
erator. On the new switchboard when a subscriber desires 
to recall, after having finished the initial call, he simply 
moves the hook up as he did initially and attracts the at- 
tention of the operator who handled the first call, or any 
other operator. 

The Interlaken company’s new switchboard will be of 
the same type as those recently installed in other cities, 
notably: St. Petersburg, Fla., Cleveland, Ohio, Johnstown, 
Pa., Portage, Wis., Troy, Ohio, Painesville, Ohio, Green- 
field, Ind. This type is considered by W. S. Green, engi- 
neer of the local company and others, as the very best 
work in the telephone art. 





New Equipment for Downey, Calif. 

Splendid new central office equipment will be installed 
in the near future by the Downey Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Downey, Calif. The switchboard will be 
of the Kellogg two-wire, common battery, associated mul- 
tiple type, having ultimate equipment space for 1,200 com- 
mon battery and 20 magneto lines. It is a three-position 
board with two panels to each positioz. 

Prize of $100 for a Name. 

The W. H. McIntyre Co., of Auburn, Ind., manufacturer 
of the “Imp” Cyclecars and Light Cars is offering $100 to 
the person who suggests the best name for its two light 
car models of two-passenger and four-passenger design, elec- 
trically lighted and started, and listing between $400 and $600 








Paragraphs. 
McRoy CLtay Works, Chicago, on its October blotter cal- 
endar makes the following reference to the European War: 
“The next dreadful thing to a lost battle is a battle won.” 





work ef re- 
completed 


when the 
modeling is 
early this mor!) The 
switchboard ‘as many 
new and improved fea- 
iures to make for the 
most efficient service. 
On the switchboard 
now in use, one oper- 
ator handles a certain 
number of subscribers. 
The new _ switchboard 
provides that all op- 
erators can answer any 
subscriber. This means 
that delays in answer- 
‘ing by the operator 
will be avoided, for if 
one operator is busy, 
any other can answer 
the calling party. 





Automatic ringing is 
provided on the new 
board. The called for 
party’s bell will ring 
intermittently until he 
answers, when ringing 
is discontinued. After 
a connection is once 





Type of Kellogg Automatic Recall Switchboard to be Furnished Interlaken Telephone Co. 








Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Clearance of Light Leads for Telephone Lines. 
“Would like to know what the law is for light leads in clear- 
ing other lines. What clearance do they have to give tele- 
phone lines, etc. ?” 


There is no specific clearance required by law but each com- 
pany is required to use reasonable care in the erection and 
maintenance of its lines so as to prevent interference with the 
lines of the other company. McMillan on Telephone Law, 
Section 135. 

The distance which should be left between adjacent wires, 
depends upon the two systems of wires, taking into consider- 
ation all the facts and circumstances in each case. The only 
general rule that can be laid down, is that the distance must 
be such as to be safe and prevent interference between the 
wires under the circumstances of each case. McMillan on 
Telephone Law, Section 151. 





Blacklisting an Employe. 


“Would like to be informed as to whether or not any com- 
pany or corporation has the right to blackball._ a man and 
thereby prevent him from securing a position with a competi- 
ting firm, provided he leaves with a good record and recom- 
mendation.” 


If a person or corporation does what you apparently mean, 
namely, make misrepresentations that prevent an employe from 
obtaining a position with another firm, they are liable for any 
damages for their act. The damages would be such as the 
employe sustained by not obtaining the position sought. The 
method by which the prospective employer is induced not to 
hire the prospective employe must be wrongful in itself. Sim- 
ply inducing the prospective employer to refuse employment 
will not give a cause of action. A wrong of that sort would 
be accomplished either, first, by the presentation of reasons, 
or, second, by means of a conspiracy: in the former case there 
would be no legal wrong if there were no such false asser- 
tions as would support an action. In the latter, if the con- 
spiracy were made effectual by means of unlawful acts, the 
wrong would be manifest. Cooley on Torts, (2d Ed.), page 
329. 





Refusing Franchise to Weak Company. 


Action was brought against the mayor and common council 
and board of public works of the city of Evansville, Ind., for 
an order-of mandate directing them to grant the Evansville 
Telephone Co. the right to construct and operate a telephone 
exchange in Evansville. The complaint showed that the com- 
pany was an Indiana corporation organized under the state 
laws. It further showed that in 1906 the city granted the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. a franchise to con- 
struct and operate a telephone plant in the city; that in Janu- 
ary, 1912, complainant petitioned for a similar franchise, the 
granting of which was denied. 

The company asked the court to compel the city to grant 
it a franchise. The company contended that a monopoly of 
the telephone business existed in Evansville because the city 
had already granted a franchise to another company. The 
city contended that it had discretionary power which would 
not be controlled by the court. The city charter granted the 
city power to authorize telephone companies to use any street, 
alley or public place in the city and erect necessary structures 
therein and to prescribe the terms and conditions of such use 
and fix by contract the price to be charged to patrons. The 
court held that under this authority the city was vested with 
a large discretion which was not coerced by the court. The 
court said there could be no constitutional objection to the 
vesting of discretionary power in cities to refuse franchises 
to companies financially unable to render good service to their 
inhabitants. State vs. Stickelman, 105 Northeastern, 777. 





Action Not Approved by the Boards. _ 

A telephone company desired entrance into the unincor- 
porated town of Vail, Iowa, so that it might make con- 
nection between different of its lines extending from the 
north side to the south side of the town into the country, 
and thereby be enabled to render better service to its sub- 
scribers. A resolution was adopted by the common coun- 
cil granting the company the privilege of using the streets 


of the town in accordance with the requirements of the 
town laws. At an election subsequently held the granting 
of this privilege was rejected by the voters. 

The laws of the state (Code, sections 775 and 776) re- 
quire affirmative action by the voters of a town before a 
franchise may be granted to a telephone company. The 
company claimed that the resolution by the council gave 
it a right to occupy the streets. It attempted to erect 
its poles, but the officers of the town took steps to remove 
them, whereupon application for injunction was made. The 
circuit court held that the telephone company had no right 
to use the streets, as the resolution of the council con- 
ferred no right because. of the subsequent unfavorable act 
of the electors. East Boyer Telephone Co. vs. Town of 
Vail, 147 Northwestern, 327. 





Board of Public Utility Commissioners. 


The determination by the Board of Public Utility Commission- 
ers that the territory through which a telephone and tele- 
graph company proposed to extend its service is now ade- 
quately served by another telephone and telegraph company, 
and that the proposed new service is not necessary for the 
public convenience nor to conserve the public interest, is a 
determination which shall not be disregarded or reviewed, if 
there is any evidence to support the finding. So holds the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey in a suit brought by the state 
on the relation of the Eastern Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
compel the Board of Public Utility Commissioners to approve 
proposed plans for extension of the company’s service. Con- 
cerning the power of the Board of Public Utility Commisioners 
in such a case, the court held that such power was not limited 
to supervising the action, permission and consent granted by 
a municipality but includes the power of determining whether 
the privilege or franchise granted by the municipality is neces- 
sary for the public convenience, and properly conserves the 
public interest. Eastern Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners, 89 Atlantic, 924. 





Injury to a House Mover. 

An electric company strung uninsulated light wires, 20 
or 25 feet above the ground, on poles bearing telephone 
wires. A house mover was injured by grasping the light 
wire with the telephone wires in attempting to raise them 
above a house which he was moving. 

It appeared that houses were moved very frequently in 
that locality, and that another house mover had had trou- 
ble with the same wire, and that the company’s own em- 
ployes had assisted the house mover in moving the house 
under the trolley wire before he was injured. It also ap- 
peared that the house mover did not know that one of the 
wires carried a dangerous current. The house mover sued 
the electric company but not the telephone company. 

The electric company set up as a defense, the state law 
of Missouri, making it a misdemeanor unlawfully and ma- 
liciously to destroy, injure or otherwise tamper with any 
line or pole. The supreme court of the state held that 
this was no defense to his action, because his act in raising 
the wire was rot malicious, or intended to destroy the 
equipment but rather to protect it. The house mover did 
not have a city permit to move the house, but the court 
held that he was not barred from recovery for that reason, 
because the violation of the ordinance was the proximate 
cause of his injury. Blackburn vs. Southwestern Missouri 
Railroad Co., 167 Southwestern, 457. 


Failing to Transmit Call. 


In an action brought for damages for failure to transmit 
a telephone call whereby an attempt was made to notify the 
plaintiff of the expected death of his sister, who died and was 
buried next day, it was held that the plaintiff could not re- 
cover because the evidence was insufficient to show whether 
the train, on which the plaintiff testified he would have traveled 
had he received the message, would have arrived in time for 
him to attend the funeral. It was also held that the relation- 
ship of half-brother and half-sister between plaintiff and the 
one of whose expected death he was notified, is sufficiently close 
to authorize recovery for mental suffering from being pre- 
vented from attending her funeral. Southwestern Telegraph 





& Telephone Co. vs. Andrews, 169 Southwestern, 218, 
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